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PREFACE 



This little book is not a history of capitalism— nothing of the 
sort could possibly be attempted in such small compass. It is an 
essay on the most important changes that have taken place m 
capitalism during the first sixty years of the twentieth century; these 
are changes that have not affected the foundations of capitalism, 
which have remained what they were despite all the talk of capitalist 
apologists, Right Social-Democrats and present-day revisionists of 
Marxism who claim that there now exists some new form of capital- 
ism differing radically from that of the nineteenth century. The basic 
laws of capitalism have not changed at all — the proletariat in the 
capitalist countries still has to sell its labour power m order to 
exist; the bourgeoisie still hire workers for the purpose of appro- 
priating the surplus value they create; the motive force is still 
profit, for without profit there can be no capitalist production; the 
bourgeoisie is still the ruling class. Those changes that have taken 
place in capitalism as a result of its transition to the last stage of 
development— imperialism— have only served to increase and sharp- 
en the contradictions inherent in the capitalist system. 

The functioning of the economic laws of capitalism under the 
aew historical conditions, shows that the system has outlived itself 
and must make way for a new and more progressive system of 
society. No matter how much capitalism today may differ from that 
of the beginning of the century, it is fundamentally still the same 
capitalism with all those basic contradictions that are insoluble 
within the framework of the system. 

On the other hand, Marx's doctrine that capitalism is a histor- 
ically transient social system, that its internal laws inevitably lead 
to its death and create the revolutionary forces for its replacement 
by socialism, is no longer the scientific forecast of a genius that it 
was a hundred years ago; today it has become reality for there 
exists a flourishing and developing socialist world side by side with 
moribund capitalism- This circumstance has great effect on the econ- 
omy, domestic and foreign policy and ideology of capitalism and 
emphasises to a still greater degree the debility of the dying capital- 



ist system and the necessity to replace it by a society of a higher 
order— communi sm. 

Imperialism today does not, as it formerly did, determine the 
course of the historical development of society. The situation has 
changed radically. Today the main content, the main direction and 
the main features of the development of society are determined by 
the economic competition and the ideological struggle between the 
two world systems— the growing socialist and decaying capitalist 
systems — and by the forces that are struggling against imperialism 
for the independent economic and political development of their 
countries. 

t * # 

The starting point for our analysis of capitalism and the basis 
taken for comparison is the year 1900; it is not, however, a dividing 
line in either the economic or political sense and is not distinguished 
by any specific features that would mark it off from the preceding 
or succeeding years. 

The statistics quoted in the book are intended to serve only as 
illustrations; for the convenience of the reader, therefore, we have 
given them in round figures — in any case, they were not very accu- 
rate originally. 1 All figures quoted are taken from official publica- 
tions for the years concerned. Later official data often differ from 
those published earlier. These slight deviations, however, are not 
important, and the figures will serve our purpose. As a rule we do 
not give references for data taken from generally known sources 
in order not to overload the book with footnotes and make it tire- 
some to read. 



1 In this we follow the long established practice adopted in the 
natural sciences— not to make calculations with a degree of accu- 
racy greater than the margin of error in the measuring instrument 
used to establish the initial data. 
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CAPITALISM AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 

At the beginning of the twentieth century we knew less 
about tL world than we do today and people thought i 
about considerable area— all the 

S^rfC^South America, Western China 
toe Arctic and Antarctic-were little known or 
unknown The population of the world was half what it 
I itodav The world seemed bigger because news of We 
and evtts in different parts spread slowly and because a 
long time was needed for any journey. Today a journey 
from Moscow to New York take s ten hou, -s the * took 
twelve days or more. Lieutenant-Colonel SerebrenmKov 
o, the tsar's army, who was sent to Bombay -on du y Je 
Tashkent on November 6, 1901, joined a British steamer 
at Brindisi and arrived in Bombay on D^ ber * af ^ 
a journey of thirty-three days. The same distance can now 
bJ covered in one day by air. Travel 
great influence on foreign policy » et ^ d f ^J^™ 
meetings of the heads or ministers of states were very 
rare and occurred only once in the course of many years. 
Diplomatic activity was much slower. 

Life was simpler in those days. Many things now m 
daily use such as wireless and TV sets, refrigerators, 
buses, aeroplanes, etc., either did not exist at all or • were 
great rarities. The vast majority of the world s population 
were born, lived and died in one place. 



Capitalism had reached the stage of imperialism and was 
triumphant throughout the world. By this we mean that 
the giant monopolies— the cartels, syndicates and trusts 
—had gathered into their hands the biggest and best in- 
dustrial enterprises, railways, etc., which gave them ex- 
ceptional advantages in the production of manufactured 
goods. They held an exceptional position on the home 
market and at times they could even control it. The mo- 
nopolies of the different countries engaged in a fierce 
struggle for the acquisition of foreign markets and for 
spheres of influence and investment. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century they had factually divided up the 
world into economic empires. 

The productive forces of capitalism, however, were at 
a much lower level of development than at present. The 
majority of the world's population possessed a low degree 
of production skill and were illiterate. Infectious diseases 
and a very high infant mortality made for a low expecta- 
tion of life. 

The basic employment of the people was agriculture. 
Even in the highly developed capitalist countries (with 
the exception of Great Britain) as many or more people 
were engaged in farming as in industry. In Germany in 
1895, for instance, there was an equal number of people 
engaged in farming and industry, 8,300,000 people in each 
case; in addition to this, however, there were 1,400,000 
people engaged in agricultural pursuits for whom farming 
was not their main occupation. In the U.S.A. in 1900, 
9,600,000 people were engaged in agriculture and 7,600,000 
in the extractive and manufacturing industries. In tsarist 
Russia the overwhelming majority of the population en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The land in many countries was still tilled mainly with 
the wooden plough, the harvest was reaped with scythes 
and sickles and the threshing was done by hand, or with 
the aid of draught animals. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the steel plough was widely used only 
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T7„mnp and the U.S.A. Even in the U.S.A., the 
in Western Europe and the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

P ^fZ oroperty in 1900 amounted to 20,400 million dol- 
f fa ^ S only 750,000 dollars was accounted for by 
TrtriteS and implements. Tractors, harvester combmes 

j ~+nv lories were not yet in use. 
a 1nlstry wa at amuch lower level of technical devclop- 
Industry wa Fundamentally the factories were 

r^ame as thosel scribed by Marx in Capital-steam 
b o lers transmission belts driving the machines Electricity 
hnd iust begun to penetrate into industry and almost a! 
the current produced was used for lighting. At the end of 
1899 the sources of energy employed in U.S. industry 
were (million h.p.): 1 



Steam 
engines 


Internal 
combustion 
engines 


Water 
power 


Electric 
motors 


Total 
media nical 
power 


8.19 


0.13 


1.45 


0.50 


10.2 



A total of 2.1 h.p. and less than $2,000 capital were 
employed per worker engaged in industry. (Apparently 
the figures were still lower in other countries.) The ma- 
chines, of course, were an improvement on those in use 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, but the so- 
called "scientific management of industry" and production 
line methods had still not been introduced. ' 

To every hundred workers engaged in U.S. "wustr> 
there were only six non-productive workers. Although by 
that time the monopolies had gained a dominant position 



i Technological Trends and National Policy. Report of the Sub- 
committee on Technology to the National Resources CornmitUe, 

W ^te'ffiyuS'data because only in that country have 
industrial censuses been regularly conducted. 
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jnpe?son y ' *** CwWl * ** ran their ° Wn enter P™e S 
The steam locomotive and horses were the chief mean, 
of transport by land. Energy employed by the U S rail 

Practically speaking, the U.S.A. was the only country in 
Toot Z T h i deS Were used - in 1900 there we e 
Z tn ^' IU a ,aW existed U P t0 1906 accord 

frl «t , 3 Carfying a red n ^ had to walk in 

front of motors for the protection of pedestrians The sea, 

shin?, h / aIm ° St aS many sai ^ vessels as steam- 

snips, but the tonnage of the steamers and th*ir caren 

turnover were considerably greater S ° 
wfiS.^^ comparison with our times was 
of th? k \ - PrmCiple i£ WaS Httle different fr om that 

rifle «h?M War r the Same infantrv « with 

nfle, (the Maxim gun had been invented but it was not 

tZy^tT^' ,wT e CQValry and ^rse-^ZT- 
nrnJf V *™ tnat the guns and rifles were an Im- 
provement on those formerly used, but no new types of 
weapon were employed. Smokeless powder and the field 
telephone were the novelties of the day. There was no 
motor transport, no tanks or aircraft on%he strength of 
any army. As late as 1910 the British Secretary of State 
for War could argue in Parliament: "We do not conside? 

pose^ " S ^ ° f P ° SSible " Se for ™ 

The Germans began building Zeppelin airships, lighter- 
than-air vessels that did not prove very effective » Only 

a a hnnH W f e ^ \T Ch highGr leveI than th W been 
noun use * Sllbmarines > how ^er, were still 

The volume of world industrial output at the beginning 
of ^century was half that of 1925 and one-sixth that 

LonVon, J ?9^ S p D 231 SaWerS ' *' Sti,Jerman ' Th& S ° UrCCS <* h ^ U ^ 
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jUJPUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX FOR THE CAPITALIST WORLD 

(1901-1013 = 100; 1 



18G0 



1870 



18S0 



1890 



1900 



Iadex • 

Growth per decade (%) 



17 



23 

35 



31 



52 
68 



73 



These figures are not very precise but are good enou 
to characterise industrial development. The rapid growth 
of industry took place partly by involving peasant economy 
in the capitalist market, the wholesale destruction of home 
handicrafts and their replacement by factory production, 
and partly as a result of the extension of the world capi- 
talist market due to the conversion of many territories into 
colonies. 

World steel output in 1901 amounted to 31 million tons, 
i.e., about 15 kg per head of population. In the leading 
imperialist countries the output was about 150 kg per 
head of population but in India, China and similar coun- 
tries it amounted to practically nothing. The extraction of 
coal was about half of today's amount— 769 million tons. 
Very little oil was extracted — 20 million tons. In those 
days the total world output of oil for one year was about 
the amount produced in the U.S.S.R. in six weeks today. 

Industry then, as in the capitalist world today, was con- 
centrated to 80% in Western Europe and the U.S.A. This 
is particularly true of the production of capital goods- 
Even in those countries, however, industry did not play 
the dominant role it plays today. The total national wealth 
of the U.S.A. was estimated at 88,500 million dollars in 
] 900; of this 46,325 million was for land and buildings, 



nut-* 9 alcu ' ate< * on t * ie basis of Wagenfiir's index of world industrial 
output^ Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunkturforschung, Sonderheft 31, 
merlin, 1933— and U.N. statistics. 



9,000 million for railways, 6,900 million for articles of per- 
sonal use (clothing, furniture, etc.) and only 2,500 million 
for manufacturing machinery. 1 

Labour productivity was" much lower than at present 
(The figures available are not sufficient to make an ac* 
curate comparison.) Despite the low productivity of labour 
harvests in Western Europe were high. In 1900 the aver' 
age yield of wheat in Germany was 18.7 centners per hec- 
tare (about 28 bushels per acre); in Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark and Britain it was still higher, but in the U.S.A. and 
Southern Europe the yield was less than 10 centners to 
the hectare (about 15 bushels to the acre). 

The turnover volume of the capitalist market relative 
to the volume of output was lower than at present, be- 
cause a smaller part of farm produce reached the market 
and the peasants, especially in the less developed capital- 
ist countries, still produced many consumer goods (bread, 
clothes, footwear, etc.) themselves. 

The volume of foreign trade was incomparably lower 
than today's. In 1900 total U.S. exports amounted to 
1,371 million dollars and imports to 850 million dollars. 
The total foreign trade turnover for the year was less 
than the monthly average today. It must be remembered, 
however, that the purchasing power of the dollar was 
three or four times greater than it is today. 

The general direction of foreign trade was the same then 
as it is now. The West-European industrial countries sup- 
plied manufactured goods to the under-developed coun- 
tries and bought raw materials and foodstuffs from them. 
Great Britain was the leading country. Britain's foreign 
trade was double that of the U.S.A. and half as much again 
as Germany's. Britain, as the biggest exporter of capital 
and exploiter of colonies, had an adverse trade balance. 
German and, partially, Japanese export had begun to 



* Historical Statistics of the United States. 1789-1945. Washing- 
ton, 1949, p. 10. 
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» 7e out British. In 1900 more steel was produced in 
^anv than in Britain. In order to stress the lower 
Vtv of German goods, Britain forced German manufac- 

to mark their articles: Made in Germany. 
IIS foreign trade at that time still bore traces of its 
colonial character; despite the considerable export of 
machinery (55 million dollars in 1900), the U.S.A. exported 
mainly foodstuffs and raw materials. 

U.S. EXPORT IN 1900 

(million dollars) 

„ „ materials . , . 340 Somi-manufaclured goods . 152 

SMIT . , , M ■ • ■ • 332 

as raw materials . . lib 
manufactured .... 320 



Total 880 Total 684 

U.S. exports greatly exceeded its imports and these 
were used to pay dividends and interests on foreign capit- 
al invested in the U.S.A. Three quarters of U.S. export 
went to Western Europe. Tsarist Russia's foreign trade 
was still more colonial in structure. 

At that time commodities, capital and workers moved 
unrestrictedly from one country to another on the world 
market. Import and export were not hampered by restric- 
tions, quotas and contingents. Import duties were levied 
but the conditions of competition were the same for the 
capital of all countries. Trade agreements, which at that 
time were usually concluded for ten years, ordinarily con- 
tained a "most favoured nation" clause. This meant that 
the privileges under such an agreement, when extended 
to a third country, automatically applied to ail other coun- 
tries having trade agreements with the given country. The 
colonies were the exception. The metropolitan countries 
employed various methods to ensure themselves an ad- 
vantageous position on the markets of their own colonies. 
In 1900 one-third of Britain's exports and one half of 
France's went to their colonies. 



IS 



Currency was stable in almost all countries; banknotes 
had a sound gold backing. Gold was not only the world 
medium of exchange; a considerable number of gold coins 
was in circulation side by side with paper money. Tri the 
U.S.A. in 1900, for instance, gold coins to the value of 
611 million dollars were in circulation while the total num- 
ber of banknotes and paper money of all kinds amounted 
to 1,227 million. In Germany the value of the minted gold 
coins in circulation was twice that of the banknotes in 
circulation. 1 No currency restrictions of any kind existed. 
Any capitalist could freely transfer his capital to any 
country, acquire real estate there and open his enterprise. 
People were able to travel freely from one country to an- 
other, identification papers being required only in Russia 
and the Balkan countries. 

The monopolies had not yet been able to keep prices at 
a stable high level as they do at present. Hilferding in Das 
Finanz Kapitat quotes the following prices for Bessemer 
iron in Pittsburg (dollars per ton): 

1887 1S97 1902 1904 

21.1 10.1 20.7 13. S 

But, as Lenin showed in his Imperialism, ike Highest 
Stage of Capitalism, decay and parasitism had already set 
in, and were making themselves rather strongly felt, es- 
pecially in Britain and France. In Britain, in 1900-1901, of 
the £594,000,000 subject to income tax, £60,000,000 were 
income from foreign investments. In France, in 1901, more 
than a third of the budget revenue went to pay interest 
on the national debt. 

The role of the state in the economy of the capitalist 
countries, however, was incomparably less than it is today. 



1 It is, of course, not known how many minted gold coins were 
hoarded or transferred abroad. The extraction of gold as compared 
with overall industrial production and foreign trade, was propor- 
tionately greater than todav. 
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k art from arsenals, and, in some countries, forests and 
AP - f the state did not own any other property con- 
^d with production. The state interfered in the econ- 
,7mi1v to the extent of levying taxes and issuing paper 
° m Vv It did nothing to regulate either production or 
"lires Its main function was the maintenance of "law and 
S in the interests of the exploiters. In those years 
Se state levied fewer taxes than it does today. In 1900 
the revenues of states were (million dollars): 

U.S.A. Germany Britain France 

G00 5SQ 700 760 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the purchasing 
nower of the national currencies was about three times 
what it is today and the national incomes were much 

^TiTthe main, the economy of capitalism after its emer- 
gence from the agrarian crisis of the nineteenth century, 
seemed stable and reliable to most contemporaries. 

The dominant class determining the policy of the im- 
perialist countries, was the monopoly bourgeoisie. Rem- 
nants of feudalism, however, were still strong. With the 
exception of France, the U.S.A. and a few other countries, 
states were headed by emperors or kings, and in very 
many cases they were far from being mere exterior deco- 
ration. In Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia emper- 
ors could deoose prime ministers and other ministers, 
could issue decrees against the wishes of parliament or 
dissolve parliament. The administration, the army and the 
diplomatic service were headed exclusively by aristocrats. 
There was a real sensation in 1906 when the German Em- 
peror Wilhelm II aDpointed the capitalist Dernburg and 
not an aristocrat to "the post of Minister for the Colonies. 
Parliaments had legislative power in Britain, France and 
the U.S.A., but not in Germany and Austria-Hungary, to 
say nothing of Russia. Members of parliament were land- 
owning aristocrats, representatives of the bourgeoisie, 

15 



lawyers, and occasional representatives of the industrial 
workers. 1 Iai 

The number of enfranchised people was very small 
Women did not have the right to vote in any country T» 
many countries there were restrictions for male voter's 
the age qualification (21-24 years), domicile (in order to 
vote a citizen had to have lived in a certain place for sev 
eral years), property qualifications, literacy qualification^ 
etc In the classic land of bourgeois democracy, Great 
Britain, about 6,000,000 men had the right to vote in 1900 
The broadest franchise was exercised in Germany where 

^roTrSSf ^ infiU6nCe; in the 1903 

U,oJ0,000 men had the right to vote but only 9,500 000 

exercised their right. In 1909 in France, 11,500,000 men 

were enfranchised, and in Italy 2,600,000 men, or 7% of the 

population had the right to vote in 1900. In Japan only 2% 

of the population was enfranchised. In the U.S.A. in those 

days as now, Negroes formally had the right to vote, but 

their participation in the elections was greatly restricted 

hi y ° f thQ twentieth ™ntury the world had 

been divided between the imperialist countries. This divi- 
sion took place without any attention being paid to econom- 
ic relations, nationality, the history and culture of the peo- 
ples that inhabited the partitioned territories. Africa is 
particularly instructive in this respect. The colonialists 
destroyed tne states and cultures of the African peoples 
and then declared them to be savages. Archaeological 
excavations, however, show that the African peoples had 
their own cultures; the cultures of India and China are 
much older than the civilisation of the colonialists. 
The development of the West-European economy was 

1 i /liSiS? German Reichstag in 1900 there were among the deouties' 
115 landed proprietors of these 15 barons, 20 count? and I* £d£ 
or princes) 21 factory owners, 22 members of the c!er4 etc Land- 

WJ me *? a deputies to the Fourth State Duma of bwM ^4 

m 



plv bound up with the privation and suffering of mil- 
C q of peoples in the colonies. Investments in the colonies 
brought in profits two or three times higher than those 
obtainable in the metropolis. 
In those parts of the world where the climate was suit- 
b i e for settlement by Europeans — North America, 
Australia, North, East and South Africa— European colo- 
nists wiped out the native population with the aid of arms 
and alcohol, took away the most fertile land and drove the 
local inhabitants into "reservations". In order not to starve 
the local people were forced to work for next to nothing 
in the mines or on the plantations of the colonialists. Al- 
though slavery was formally prohibited, in practice its 
existence continued widespread in various forms in Africa, 
Asia and the southern states of the U.S.A. An army of 
missionaries who energetically spread Christianity among 
the native peoples, impressed on them the necessity to 
suffer exploitation without a murmur. This is how one 
African peasant aptly described the "activities" of the mis- 
sionaries in Africa: when they came to us the missionaries 
had the ten commandments and we had the land; now they 
have the land and we have the ten commandments. The 
colonialists were often able to build up armed units from 
among the local population that were used to suppress 
other peoples — for instance the Hausa regiments, the 
Senegalese troops. 

The distribution of the colonies as it existed at the 
beginning of the twentieth century was the result of a long 
period of historical development and did not correspond to 
the balance of forces among the metropolitan countries as 
it obtained at the time. Britain ruled over almost half the 
total colonial territories. France, too, had a huge colonial 
empire. Even a tiny country like Holland had extensive 
colonial possessions. Germany and the United States, who 
were then overtaking Britain, not to mention other coun- 
tries, in the economic field, had practically no colonial pos- 
sessions. 
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In 1898 the U.S.A. launched the Spanish-American War 
the first imperialist war for the redivision of an alread 
partitioned world. The outcome of the war was that th 
U.S.A. acquired the former Spanish colonies of Puerto Rico 
the Philippines, the Hawaiian group of islands, the island of 
Guam and East Samoa. Although Cuba was officially re c 
ogmsed an independent state, the country was actually an 
American dependency. * 1 

Germany, like the U.S.A., strove by every possible means 
to acquire a colonial empire. The German imperialist hour 
geoisie defined their aims very clearly at the Colonial Con- 
gress held in 1902. 'The Colonial Congress thinks that in 
the interests of the fatherland, it is necessary to render it 
independent of the foreigner for the importation of raw 
materials and to create markets as safe as possible for 
manufactured German goods. The German colonies of the 
future must play this double role, even if the natives are 
forced to labour on public works and agricultural pur- 
suits." « The German imperialists, with their usual crude 
outspokenness, were proclaiming aloud that which the 
hypocritical colonialists of other countries had kept hidden 
by their prevarications about its being "the sacred mission 
or the white man to carry civilisation to the natives", its 
being the "duty of the white race to mankind", etc. 

Britain's rule of the seas, however, prevented the 
German imperialists who were thirsting for colonies from 
realising their dreams; Germany was able to seize 
only those African territories (mainly arid lands) that 
Britain and France did not regard as being worthy of their 
notice. 

The irregular economic and political development of 
capitalism engendered a world war for the redistribution 
of the colonies. Preparations for the war were already 
under way. Germany and France had built up huge armies— 



f .. ! Jl ^"IP&n Jackson, The Post-War World: A Short Political 
History, 1918-1931. 4th edition, London, 1938, p. 358. 

m 
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604 000 men and France 570,000 men under 
Germ ^h. cult of 'the army, especially of the officer caste 

ariTlS " ?t*d and official policy showered army officers with 
W as created I and ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf at , eagt 

honours, a y res erve, found himself ostracised by 

a lieutenant Germany and Austria .Hungary. In Britain the 
" S ° C ! was surrounded by a special halo. Britain's supremacy 
r f I was absolute-her navy was stronger than those of 
f two Dowers combined. Relying on this naval streng h 
Sritato pursued her policy of "splendid isolation-she did 
not conclude any official alliances but interfered in the 
Affairs of every other country in the world. 

Tn those days, in contradistinction to our own times, 
wars of aggression were openly lauded. Such catchwords 
"Drang nach Osten" in Germany and "gloire" in France, 
etc were popularised to the fullest extent. Expenditure 
on the armed forces was high even in those years, although 
the sums involved seem insignificant when compared with 
todays In 1900 the U.S.A. spent 209,000.000 dollars for 
war purposes and Germany 620,000,000 marks. Weapons 
were cheaper in those days and soldiers were paid very 
low wages. The present century was ushered in by the 
attack of Britain, France, Germany, tsarist Russia and other 
imperialist powers on China, the war for the redivision of 
colonies between the U.S.A. and Spain and the Boer War 
in South Africa. 

The gulf between the rich and the poor was very wide. 
In the richest country of the time, Great Britain, there 
were, in 1900 (according to the Mulhall statistics), 158,000 
rich families owning property valued at £ 6,361 million, and 
6,000,000 poor families whose total property amounted to 
£680 million. In that same year, 1,000,000 people out of a 
population of 41,000,000 were officially registered as pau- 
pers. In the U.S.A. in 1900, out of 29,000,000 employed per- 
sons 4,900,000 were children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen. (In tsarist Russia poverty was still greater.) In the 
imperialist countries, especially in Britain, there was, how- 
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ever, a very substantial stratum of working-class 

^WtSf^o,^^^ its own 

the cheap iabourpoweAfrhei™-— 3 ' ^ 
working-class movement " °PP° rtunis ™ * 'he 

was* 2SjM?ffS?K ^ T 6 ^ 54 C ° Untries 
of the 26,200 000 oerson P P ? pT"" In German y < 1907 ) 

ond International passed a re<:nr„H„„ L 
demonstration to achieve tLwhi ' , " 3 May Day 
capitalist countries waJ sixtv h. "T 8 W6ek in the 
were employed for Twelve hou° , andmore - Workers 
steel industry. In Russia in 18?7 «.** lr0n and 

limited by law to JKU.fcS JiTSftfi ^ 

F^^auie^ ror its infringement Whit i.,ni u„ , "v * 



a fine exceeding 50 rubles. ... But will a fine of 50 rubles 
deter an employer? ... It will actually benefit the factory 
owner to break the law and pay a fine," wrote Lenin in a 
pamphlet published in 1899.1 Employers made the workers 
stay to clean the machines after working hours on Satur- 
days; they made them start a shift at four o'clock in the 
morning so that they had to get up at three o'clock; they 
did not give their workers a mealtime break. In the clothing 
trade in the U.S.A. "before 1910, the work week was in 
most shops officially set at 56 to 60 hours. . . . in many of 
the 'outside' shops 84 hours was the rule. ... in point of 
fact, working hours during the 'rush' seasons were in- 
definite. It was not uncommon to work 15 or 16 hours a 
day, beginning as early as 5 a.m., and workers frequently 
were even required to take bundles home with them when 
they left at nine or ten o'clock at night. Old workers in the 
trade will tell you how they often slept in the shops in 
order to save time and carfare.'^ 

The position of farm labourers was still worse. The 
Junker landowners in Prussia, on the basis of their "master 
and servant act" (Gesindeordnung) possessed both adminis- 
trative and juridical power over the labourers living on 
their estates. The labourer did not have the right to leave 
the territory of the estate or entertain guests in his home 
without the permission of the landlord. The Junker landlord 
could himself pass judgement on his labourers, fine them 
evict them from their homes, and, as a representative of 
state power, could incarcerate them in his own private 
prison, etc. 

The condition of the working class in tsarist Russia was 
Particularly bad. The average annual earnings of a factory 
worker in 1901 (according to the reports of factory inspec- 
tors) amounted to 201 rubles. I. A. Volkov, who worked at 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, Moscow, p 297 

aJ£ Ck I f ard ^ n h \? l0 ^ n S inters. A Study of 'the Conditions 
and Struggles in the Needle Trades, New York. 1935 p 178 
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Gandurin s mi in Ivanovo-Voznesensk, wrote in his Car 
Kmgdom, published in 1926: "I still have the rates for ^° 
workers at Gandurin Bros, mill in 1890-1900. Here the^ a 



Unskilled worker, wale . . . 
Uj^M worker, female. ! nf?™ t* 

Unskilled worker, iuveniJp TU , h cs 

Skilled worker (wC Iu!s woked'aL * ' ' ' •*« "* fea 
he null 3-4 years and has 

* rubles^ 



smaliTw m f f t en , the numer <™ machines was so 
small that the worker had literally to squeeze between them 
s deways, rutag at any moment to fall into the sTeel clam 
of he m ach.n e or p Ush a fellow-worker into them 
was no rare thing to find among the workers one whni 
fingers had been bitten off by a machine or who°e le» had 
been broken or crushed. . . ." g a 

Jf*L f3 f ° ry ° Wners gai " ed additional profits from the 
toWM Mnr ymg th f m Wag6S ta killd in * tead of in a* 

foods ohM I f r y Sh ° P; 7 - 3% of the wa S« went for 
for me aIs f 16d fr ° m c °-°P e ™tives and 2.4% was deducted 

oc C un 1 a t, 9 ons Leni \ W ^ t t : We tako ' for insta "«, those 
TZ TnZ t ? e u workers h ^'e not yet been able 

oCr e T S t!ZTZ ° f l3W and in Which th <* «nnot 
E work n" 5 6 cap,talists > we *« an inordinately 
long working day, sometimes as long as 17-19 hours- we 

worked who S6 ' 3 f ne , ration of Permanently hungry 
workers who are gradually dying from starvation."* 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works Vof 10 "rfci r — 

' V " 1 Collect Wo^°VolS,Xcow gU p age 3r 2 f F,gUr£5 ' 
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* .tnries were not heated, they were badly ht and 
The dilation As late as 1914 an American bourgeois 
h* d n ° Vnve M Price, said in his treatise The Modem 
* riter ' Safety Sanitation and Welfare: "The factories of 
^nnst and too many at the present time have no claim 
*??pv«- to any beauty in their surroundings. Many of 
^ St like penitentiaries, prisons and barracks, huge, 
fre dark and forbidding, darkening the surroundings 

S^itSrSi nere of the terrible condition 

° f ?^^S^™ were (with the exception of 
Britain) still not widespread. In their relations with the 
employers the workers were strong in those branches in 
w^ich there was a large number of small establishments- 
printing, building, woodworking. The workers in these 
trades sometimes succeeded in concluding agreements that 
covered all enterprises in that branch throughout the coun- 
try In heavy industry, however, the workers were very 
weak; the big capitalists, as a rule, acted on the principle 
of "I am master in my own house", did not recognise trade 
unions, did not conclude wage agreements with them and 
dictated their terms to the workers without the conclusion 
of written agreements. 

By that time the rate of surplus value was more than the 
hundred per cent that Marx took as the probable figure in 
his Capital In the U.S.A. in 1899 it was 128 per cent, and 
in 1909 it was 130 per cent; the figures for Russia were: 
1900—113 per cent, 1908—161 per cenU This estimate is 
not, of course, precise. The actual rates of surplus value 
were higher, because goods produced were passed on to 
merchant capital at a price below production cost, to enable 
the latter to realise the average rate of profit. 

, * We have computed this for the U.S.A. on the basis of official 
statistics; for Russia they are based on Statistical Annual for UiU, 
St. Petersburg, 1912, p. 201. 
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Strikes were numerous in those years and unorganiw 
workers took part in them. In 1900 the number of smIT* 
and locked-out workers was (thousands): ng 

U-S.A. Britain France Germany 
568 135 223 132 

f J h f B ^ r t Social -^mocr a tic parties in the majority f 

from those of today; m their programmes and in the solemn 
speeches of their leaders the proletarian revolution and 
socmhsm were the proclaimed goal of the working-class 
movement. In practice, however, the entire activity of thesf 
parties amounted to an effort to effect separate reform 
Within the framework of capitalist society! Their leaders 
gave no thought to concrete questions of the working class 
ga,n,ng power, did not raise the question of the proletariat' 
allies in the struggle against the bourgeoisie; the peasantry 

fnrZ^ regarded 35 the SUpplier of foodstuffs whose 
interests were contraposed to those of the proletariat Re- 
visionism, relying on the working-class aristocracy and the 
trade-union bosses, had already taken firm root.i The prom- 
oted" C ° !IaPSe ° f the SeC ° nd Internati <»al already 

revo,utl ' onar y workers realising that their 
reformist eaders were not trustworthy, sought a way out 
m syndicalism and anarchism. ' 

Lenin alone, basing himself on the Marxist doctrine, 
elated a comprehensive theory of the proletarian rev- 
TrT * ep ° ch of im Perialism-the revolutionary 
party as the vanguard closely bound up with the proletarian 



fluenUaVmemv of ShE' ' ha J 105 ' ""scrupulous and most in- 



, the peasantry as the ally of the proletariat with the 
^ staining the hegemony; the employment of the 
latt tr*d!c£ms among the bourgeoisie to muster all revolu- 
con Z nnd progressive forces around the proletariat. 
ti0 ^rapitalist system seemed stable and immutable to 
u Knureeoisie and to the reformists and revisionists at the 
t linrin- of the twentieth century. The germs of the gener- 
fSof capitalism, however, already existed. The laws 
hJrent in capitalism led to the greater polarisation of 
nHPtv with a handful of rich capitalists at one pole and 
S Z tremendous army of the working people, headed by 
he proletariat, at the other; they led to the relative, and 
sometimes to the absolute, impoverishment of the prole- 
tariat which still further reduced the number of those in- 
terested in the existence of capitalism and increased the 
number of its enemies. The uneven economic and political 
development of countries under the conditions of the un- 
divided rule of imperialism determined the inevitability of 
'imperialist wars for the redivision of the world. The entire 
course of development led inevitably to the general crisis 
of capitalism. 



CHAPTER II 

BEFORE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

The pre-war years were a period of great scientific, 
technical and economic progress in the development of 
capitalism. Planck's quantum theory, and Einstein's theory 
of relativity created the basis for modern atomic physics. 
Electric motors and internal combustion engines became 
widely used. The extraction of oil increased from 20 million 
tons in 1900 to 51 million tons in 1913. The output of 
motor vehicles increased from a few thousand to 485,000' 
a year. The system known as the scientific management of 
industry began to spread; in 1912 Henry Ford introduced 
the first production line. New forms of transport made the 
movement of people and commodities more rapid. 

The highest rates of growth in world capitalist produc- 
tion in the twentieth century were achieved in this period. 
The index of industrial output (1901-1913=100) rose from 
72 in 1900 to 121 in 1913, i.e., an average annual increase 
of 5 per cent. The world output of wheat increased from 
74,000,000 tons per annum in the 1896-1900 period to 
106,000,000 tons in 1913. The average yield per hectare in 
the years 1911-1913 rose to: Belgium, 26 centners, Holland, 
25 centners, Germany, 24 centners and Britain, 21 centners 
(38.6, 37.1, 35.6 and 31.2 respectively bushels per acre). 
The total length of railways increased from 1900 to 1914 
by more than 300,000 km; there has never been such a 
rapid growth, either before or since. The Panama Canal 
was opened to navigation in 1914. The world trade of 
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thirty-three developed capitalist countries increased from 
18,800 million gold dollars (total turnover) to 36,100 million 
in 1913, i.e., it almost doubled. 

In this period Lenin wrote: "Capitalism as a whole «> 
developing more rapidly than ever before .' ' 

It was a period of rising prices, stable currency and 
very high profits for the capitalists. Development, however 
was very uneven in the capitalist countnes as a whole n 
a number of important items, the U.S.A. and Germany had 
outstripped Great Britain by 1912. 2 





Britain 


Germany 


U.S.A. 


Raw I'ollcm consumption 

(million bales) 

Goal extract ion. 

Iron (million tons) 


3.8 

2or> 

5) 


t.O 
175 

(4 81 hrovnr 
18 


5.8 
450 (in 1911) 
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The immigration of over 10 million people, mostly young 
and energetic, from Europe, was a great help to the United 
States. The percentage of foreign-born workers to Mjot 
fndustries In 1914 were: iron and steel-58%; soft coal- 
62%- textiles— 62%; clothing— 69%, etc.J 

The struggle between the imperialist powers for markets 
and coS became more acute. Although .the ^popu UUon 
of the British colonies was numerically three times greatei 
than the pooulation of the colonies of all the other unpen- 
Tt combined, and although Britain held important 

Positions to the semi-coionies-China Persia the Arger, 
fine, etc., British imperialism still strove to extend its 
colonial possessions. The paramount significance o, the 



t V. L Lenin, Imperialism (he f®W Stage g^SS^g^ 
a Sialistisehes Jahrfmch fur das Deutsche Reich, 19H. Interna 

"^ W.^os^Outline Political History of the Americas, Kew 
York, 1951, p. 230. 
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outside world to Great Britain may be seen from the fact 
that in 1912 exports accounted for 40% of the output of 
British industry, new investments at home in 1912 amount- 
ed to £45,000,000, and total foreign investments amounted 
to £145,000,000; in 1913 the figures were £36,000,000 and 
£150,000,000 respectively.! These foreign investments had 
great significance for the British bourgeoisie. In 1909 
British capital invested amounted to: 

^i h0 ^ c £18,081,000 

Abroad £150,468.000 

Since the income from foreign investments was double 
or more that of home investments it can be seen that about 
a third of the British bourgeoisie's total income came from 
foreign investments. Using her supremacy at sea and her 
naval bases— Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Aden— Britain domi- 
nated the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. Never- 
theless, under the threat of the growing German competi- 
tion and expansion, Britain abandoned her traditional policy 
of "splendid isolation" and concluded an alliance with 
Japan (1902); she reached an agreement with France on 
the partition of a number of territories in Africa (1904) and 
with tsarist Russia on the division of spheres of influence 
in Persia (1907). Britain prepared for a major war against 
the German imperialism that menaced her. 

The German bourgeoisie thirsted after colonies. They 
founded, with a flourish of trumpets, their "Naval Society" 
and printed maps with all territories in which Germans 
were living included in the German Empire. (In this respect 
they provided an example that was later followed by 
Hitler.) The Right Social-Democrats helped the German 
bourgeoisie. The military and the Kaiser met the bour- 
geoisie half way. Almost every year a foreign policy "inci- 
dent" (the Agadir incident and others) was staged. Britain's 



1 W Sombart, Das Wirtschaftsteben im Zeitaiter des Hcchkapital- 
ismus, Munich, 1928, Bd. 1, S. 492. 
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1 supremacy, however, greatly restricted German 
na ? i'Hps For this reason German imperialism tried to 

ip use of its supremacy in land forces to extend the 
hpre of its domination, especially in the East. Germany's 
S nlicv brought about a rapprochement between tsarist 
Russia greatly weakened by the war with Japan and the 
volution f 1905, Britain and France, 
rerman imperialism, however, was not satisfied with 
military supremacy on land; the speedy construction of the 
German navy began. In 1914 Germany had 133 naval ves- 
sels of which 37 were battleships. The strength of the navy 
was 80 000 officers and men and the annual expenditure 
on the 'navy 200,000,000 marks.i This frantic building of 
warships, demonstratively approved by Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
threatened to undermine British supremacy on the high 
seas and was, therefore, a threat to Britain as the world s 
leading power. This threat from Germany led to the con- 
clusion of the Entente, the alliance of Britain, France and 
Russia; Germany established the Triple Alliance of Germ- 
any, Austria-Hungary and Italy. The general outline of the 
First World War became more and more clearly perceived. 
In the meantime there were a number of "minor" wars: 
pieces of the Ottoman Empire were seized— Italy seized 
Tripoli, Austria-Hungary seized Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and Greece got Crete. Then began the Balkan war, the 
direct precursor of the world war. 

As the economic and political forces of capitalism de- 
veloped, the working-class movement also grew, it became 
more organised and increased its struggle against the bour- 
geoisie. 

In this period trade union organisations were also becom- 
ing more numerous. In 1906 and 1912 the figures for the 
total number of organised workers compare as follows 
(millions) 2 : 

* Statistisches Jahrbuch filr das Deutsche Reich, 1915. S. 342, 350 
(the number of submarines is not given). 

2 Ibid., 1914. Internationale Ubersichten, S. 102. 
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Year Gtrwany Britain U.S.A. Francs Italy W orld 
1906 2.2 2.1 2.0 1.0 O.fj 8o 

M2 3/7 3.3 2.5 1.0 1.0 l 3 ;g 

Despite the substantial growth of the trade unions they 
were still not "recognised" by capitalists in heavy industry 
(with the exception of those in Britain) and collective 
agreements with them were not concluded. U.S. industrial- 
ists were particularly implacable in their attitude towards 
the trade unions, and the f 'open shop" became a programme 
of action for the big bourgeoisie in their struggle against 
the trade unions. In 1909, capitalists in the U.S. coal indus- 
try told the United Mine Workers: "We do not recognise 
you as United Mine Workers at all; not today or at any 
time. We recognise you as representing men in our 

employ n t Henry Clay Frick, chairman of the board of 

the Carnegie Steel Trust and later of the United States 
Steel Corporation, said: "Under no circumstances will we 
have any more dealings with the Amalgamated Association 

as an organisation. This is final "2 This position is typical 

of the attitude of the United States Steel Corporation up 
to 1937. 

The capitalists used every possible means in their strug- 
gle against the trade unions; they maintained armed police 
at the factories, employed detectives to spy on the workers, 
organised raids on trade-union premises and hired strike- 
breakers to smash strikes. 

In 1910, the number of hours worked per week in the 
"union" trades was 50, but in the "non-union" branches it 
was, on the average, 60.5. ,J In the U.S. iron and steel in- 
dustry a twelve-hour working day was still considered nor- 
mal as late as 1914. In Great Britain and Germany the 
working week before the First World War was from 48 to 
60 hours. 



1 Thomas R. Fisher, Industrial Disputes and Federal Legislation, 
New York, 1949, p. 56. 

2 Ibid., p. 237. 

1 Richard A. Lester, Economics of Labor, New York, 1946, p. 346. 
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, • ™ mnditions deteriorated considerably with the 
Hon ^ miction lines. Even Henry Ford wrote m 
ifltr ° T d f Td WoX that "the machinery of the unit is 
Uy L tl to s sing e casting; thus the men in the umt each 
ad ffm a single operation that is always the same. 
P erf ° Z the operations are undoubtedly monotonous-so 
S totonous that it seems scarcely possible that any man 
m w care to conUnue long at tiie same job." 
^ n British writers, Morton and Tate, quoted the follow- 
• Xa on the differentiation of the British working class 
■ ng the Period under consideration. "The working class . 
m ,v be sa d t ha ve been divided into three more or less 
Sly Penned categories. ... The 'aristocracy of labour , 
thPimoer layer ...about 15 percent.... 
tht P a broad stratum of rather less than half of the work- 
ins class including the ordinary skilled men, the better 
paid Kr^ and the growing body of semi-sk lied 
P The so-called 'unskilled labourers' in a variety of in- 
dustries and workers in 'sweated' trades." * 

The conveyor system brought about a change m the 
composition of the working class, especially m the UAA. 
Sches of industry that had employed a 
section of the working-class aristocracy gradually went over 
to the employment mainly of "improvers . As far back as 
1915, two American writers said. "The Ford Company has 
no use for experience, in the working ranks, anyway. It 
desires and prefers machine-tool operators who have ^ noth- 
ing to unlearn ... and will simply do what they a xe * told 
to do, over and over again, from bell-time to beU-Ume 

During the shift Ford's workers even had their names 
taken away from them-they had to wear a number on 
their overalls and they were paid by that number, were 
called upon by the number and so on. 

~~* A. L. Morton & George Tate, The British Labour Movement 
i 770-1920. London. 195G, pp. 144-145. N 

2 Arnold and Faurote, Ford Methods and the Ford Shops, jno* 
York, 1919, p. 41. 
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Workers were employed in three shifts of eight hn 
and each shift was allowed a ten-minute break for a m« ? 
"The workers do not leave their places during eating I " 
as a rule."* Production processes were subdivided to ™1 
an extent that workers were allowed one second per o^r? 
tion. 2 «yera- 

According to bourgeois statistics the real wages of n q 
and British workers dropped because prices increased 
faster than wages. a 

The polarisation of the working-class movement was m 
tensified— the workers became more revolutionary (thl 
general strike in Belgium in 1902, the 1905 Revolution in 
Russia, fierce class battles in the U.S.A.) and the reformist 
leaders of Social-Democracy went over to the side of the 
bourgeoisie more openly than before (the participation of 
socialists in bourgeois government— David, Hertz, Calwer 
in France and, especially, Hildebrand* in Germany) The 
Centrists, the "Austro-Marxists" and Kautsky, concealed 
their opportunism behind Left phrases. In Russia the Social- 
Democratic Party had split into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. 
Under pressure exerted by the masses, the Basle Congress 
ot the Second International unanimously adopted an anti- 
war resolution. The British Labour Party, on August 6, 
1914, demanded that Great Britain remain neutral Never- 
theless all the working-class parties, except the Bolsheviks, 
surrendered to the bourgeoisie. 

The Second International proved itself bankrupt, it 
collapsed at the very outset of the First World War. Lenin 
wrote at the time that in a number of countries opportu- 
nism . . . "has grown ripe, overripe, and rotten, and has 
become co mpletely merged with bourgeois policy in the 

Yorkffswf p a 6o. FaUr ° te ' F ° rd Methods and the Ford Sh0lJS ' Ne * 
2 Ibid,, p. 1 18. 

und SSfnS^mSS& DiC E /^ chmL ^S der mustriehenschaft 
nnnln™ %Z It f ine -°v iahs T s (Jena * 191 °) was such an outspoken 
Par v Z^fnr^T hSm ! h - at the leadership of the Social-Democratic 
^arty was forced to expel its author from the Party. 



of 'social-chauvinism'." 1 In this article Lenin showed 
that opportunism is not something fortuitous, that it is 
t the treachery of individuals, but a product of history. 
n °On the eve of the First World War the working class 
had become better organised, there was greater solidarity 
and its resistance in the class struggle between the pro- 
letarian masses and the bourgeoisie had become much 
greater. The outbreak of the imperialist war revealed with 
great clarity the treachery of the reformist wing of the 
world socialist movement. At the same time, however, 
genuinely revolutionary forces began to make themselves 
felt in the working-class movement, under the influence 
of Lenin and the Bolsheviks, and these forces subsequently 
achieved a decisive victory in the class struggle against 
imperialism. 



^ 1 V. I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, 
Moscow, p. 187. 
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CHAPTER HI 



THE FIRST STAGE OF THE GENERAL CRISIS 
OF CAPITALISM 

The establishment of the world's first social^ 

ZSt ne V a H Ct0r th3t 8aVS t«5i?SS*5^! 
internal forces leading to the inevitable collaose of V 

2?<3£? T*™ a l 3 Wh0]e ' U was demonstrate in 
t.ce oat the overthrow of the dictatorship of the bonr 
geoisie is not only necessary but is vosLll Zt T 

ssa TtTsatt stars 

without the bourgeoisie, whereas the bourgeois faTa da s 
cannot exist without the proletariat 

r«S SfZl* U "' e Pr0btariat * all countries soon 
Rwolulinn A » 1Ca F nCe ° f the Gi ' fiat Oct00£r s ° cia ' ist 
over hi r,^ °'' e T mic and poiiticai strikes swept 

I„ T r° rld - Commu " ist Parties began to take 
ffj u 1 \ COUntries that wera defeated in the First 

25 the revohnionary crisis developed to uch an 

W » i n°' me P ° SSible t0 overthrow the bour- 

l^ta or'hin. n H ', eVen if °" ly for a "rief period, the 
oictato. slup of the proletariat (Bavaria, Hungary) 

Tne news gradually found its way to the peasantry of 

Lie wnole world that there was a country whose working- 
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class government had confiscated the land of the landlords 
and handed it over to the working peasantry without com- 
pensation. There was a probability of the bourgeoisie losing 
the support of the peasantry, of the peasantry becoming 
the ally of the revolutionary proletariat instead of the 
reserve force of the bourgeoisie. 

The peoples of the colonies gradually discovered that 
the socialist revolution in Russia had liberated the peoples 
of the tsarist colonies, granted them equality and given 
them every opportunity to improve their living conditions 
and raise their cultural level in a very short span of time 
The October Socialist Revolution gave a powerful impetus 
to the anti-imperialist struggle throughout the world and 
was, therefore, a grave danger to imperialism. 

The October Revolution was a practical demonstration 
of the correctness of the ideas of Marxism, and led to the 
rapid dissemination of those ideas in all countries- it 
carried them to every comer of the world. This was 'not 
falsified, reformist, "evolutionary" Marxism, but genuine 

™a . , [ - new ex P erienc e, and had become the 
modern doctrine of Marxism-Leninism. This was a real 
danger to capitalism; without the influence of bourns 

^in i s ute Th nt min ° rity ° f thG P° puIati °" «*W not 
Storv o t ™* eme . r S ence of a socia fet state on the 

the founrt 3 T ? ° n thG doctr!ne of Marxism-Leninism, 
contradisHnnr °\ th ? Tbird <C °>—*1) international in 
this taken ZZu ° bankl ' Upt SeCOnd I»ternationaI-ali 
capital^ S m6ant the beginnin ^ of the e «d for 

°f T the wh^ 860 "^/ 6 ' 11 ' 3 ^ th0 dan e« of the proletariat 

Wished «S, Par !Cu!ar , Iv the Proletariat of the van- 

c «force m eT n r S u ^ a ™ y a,,d 0ther bodies f ° r 

ement of power had collapsed as a result of the defeat 
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w»t F ' Ist ™°™ War - The bourgeoisie mustered all th • 
forces for the purpose of preserving capitalism Ihi h f ,r 
™ growing the dictatorship of fcl 
etanat in Russia despite their armed intervention P °" 
then- support for the internal Counter-revolution The ^ 
etanat and peasantry of the Soviet Republic ,,h P1 '°- 
leadership of the Communist Parly and wtb ' the 
of the revolutionary working-S mov^en 

SET f0 "° i f t heroi « 1 iy b, conditions of hunger 
pr vation and defended the October Revolution TnH . 
gams. The bourgeoisie, however, did succld in n - 
throwing the workers' government in Bavar a and Hun" 

ZIZ" " 3 f T y6arS th8y had --P'etely ehmin te d 
the post-v/ar revolutionary crisis. "miniated 

How did the bourgeoisie succeed in this' ft ran >, no( 1 

seen from the example of Germany. The su^bs lnC e of hn 

geois strategy was this_by means SUSSIS 

sions to cut off the less politically consc'ou mf „ hi 

of the proletariat from its revolutionary van^ua d and wt 

of wtacn they maintain power. The German bourgeoisie 

Ebert Noske ° f the R * ht Social-Dcmoa a - 

Ebert Noske, Scheidemann and others-to whom thev 

i Vert??? T Z°™ nmeM - The b ^olsie were to ced 
to accede to the workers' traditional demand for an eisht- 

fre"dom 0r of n f, da \r iVer , Sal SUffragfi With » S^wSi 
freedom of assembly and the press, etc. They set uo a 

««mmss ion headed by the renegade Kautsky^to prepare 

Bv Z2 ™ l^ff ThCy raised the workers'wages. 
By such measures the bourgeoisie toned down the revo- 
utionary temper of the majority of the workers and cut 
Soehlif ifT the ,. revo]uti "«ary vanguard. The Right- 
Socialist eaders split the working-class movement The 
bourgeois* gained time for the organisation of new gans 

SdTSST T, ade , up of ex - off,cers of the Kaiser ' s 

annilM , , ^ laSt6d three or four y e =>rs gradually 
annihilated a large part of the revolutionary proletariat. 
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voung Communist Party's lack of experience facili- 
d the success of the German bourgeoisie. The revolu- 
tionary crisis in other countries was eliminated by similar 

"'^sonie countries capitalism gained a quarter of a cen- 
but its general crisis has become an indubitable 

fa< The former faith in the eternal and unshakeable nature 
of capitalism disappeared entirely. The "democratisation" 
of Central Europe was the subject of much noisy propa- 
ganda on the part of bourgeois advocates, but the people 
got very little out of it. Not only monopoly capitalism, but 
also the old generals, the old reactionary state machinery, 
the old judges, etc., remained in the Weimar Republic. To 
complement them the bourgeoisie made temporary use of 
the most reactionary section of the Right Social-Democrat- 
ic and trade union bureaucracy to rule the country. In the 
historical situation then obtaining the bourgeoisie were 
unable to assure themselves stable rule through this "dem- 
ocratisation". In a number of countries (Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Germany, Spain and others) the ruling classes 
were forced to renounce bourgeois democracy (which could 
ensure the rule of the bourgeoisie only on the condition 
that the majority of the electorate consented "to live in 
the old way" and the state machinery of suppression was 
powerful enough to protect the bourgeoisie from the on- 
slaught of the revolutionary forces) and go over to fascist 
dictatorship. 

To deceive the workers, the fascists, instead of openly 
defending the capitalist system, carried on sham anti-capi- 
talist agitation about "the corporate state", and spread their 
racial, anti-semitic, chauvinistic demagogy. The renuncia- 

1 The eight-hour working day was established by law in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria in 1918, in France, Poland, Switzerland 
and Norway in 1919, in Holland in 1922, in Belgium, Sweden and 
other countries in 1923. A law on the eight-hour day had not at that 
time been adopted in the U.S.A. and Britain. 
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capitalist system was teSSe^t?" «* 
meats even in the most powerful r i f St mov =- 
Britain and the USA Th« h" ?. apita!lst countries 
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. • i which was followed by a cycle 
crisis, n American bourgeois economist Hansen 
hnoms." XLl ^ 



• i which was followed by a cycle of depression with 
crislS ' s 2 The American bourgeois economist Hansen 
n ° ? 00 '' At the end of the interwar period (i.e., the peak of 
nst-war boom, so-called) the per capita real income 
th f thP USA Great Britain, Germany and France— E.V.) 
( nnlv 18 per cent above that of 1913."3 That is less than 
**o thirds of one per cent per annum, which is within the 
hounds of permissible statistical inaccuracy. 

The effect of the general crisis of capitalism was felt 
ilso in agriculture in the majority of capitalist countries. 
The extra war-time demand had led to a great extension 
of cultivated areas and to bigger crops in the transatlantic 
countries; this led to a general overproduction of food in the 
more developed capitalist countries which became partic- 
ularly acute at the time of the economic crisis of 1929-1933. 
The U.S. government introduced compensation payments 
for a reduction of the area under crops. The output of 
livestock products was curtailed in Holland and Denmark, 
the output of wheat was reduced in France, of rice in Japan 



1 The bourgeoisie, especially in the U.S.A., were blinded by the 
cyclic boom of the 'twenties and believed in "eternal prosperity". In 
his annual message to Congress on December 4, 1928, President Calvin 
Coolidge said: "No Congress of the United States ever assembled, on 
surveying the state of the Union, has met with a more pleasing pros- 
pect than that which appears at the present time The great wealth 

created by our enterprise and industry . . . has had the widest distri- 
bution among our own people Enlarging production is consumed 

by an increasing demand at home and an expanding commerce abroad. 
The country can regard the present with satisfaction and anticipate 
the future with optimism." Nine months later the most profound and 
lengthy economic crisis in the history of capitalism broke out in full 
force. 

Similar optimistic prophecies were made by leading capitalists and 
advocates of capitalism in Europe and America. 

2 The loss of the Soviet Union to the capitalist market was not 
the direct cause of this phenomenon. Total exports constituted about 
] to 15 per cent of capitalist production. Exports to Russia never 
Played an important part. Germany, one of the biggest suppliers to 
Pre-revolutionary Russia, sent only 9 per cent of her exports to that 
country in 1913 (about 1.5 per cent of Germany's total industrial 
ou tput), 

3 Alvin H. Hansen, The American Economy, New York, 1957, p. 3. 



and of coffee in Brazil, etc. There was a mass destructin 
of food at a time when hundreds of millions of people i 
the under-developed countries, and, at the time of t h 
over-production crisis, in the more developed capitalist 
countries as well, were underfed. The decay of capitalism 
was made manifest to an extraordi?iary degree. The 
agrarian crisis, in a more or less acute form, has been con 
stant since that time as a result of the growing contradic" 
tion between the growth of production and the absence 
of a solvent demand. 

The same contradiction gave rise to surplus capacities 
in industry, to factories working permanently below capac- 
ity, and led to the appearance of chronic unemployment 
on a mass scale, especially during the last decade of this 
period; it led to the rate of growth of those engaged in 
non-productive pursuits rising faster, as compared with 
the rate of growth of those engaged in the production of 
new values. In Britain, for instance, the number of those 
engaged in production (manufacturing industries, mining, 
building and transport) dropped from 7,900,000 in 15)28 to 
7,100,000 in 1933, i.e., from 77.2% to 69.2% of the total 
number of persons gainfully employed. The number of 
non-productive workers (trading, banking, government and 
municipal employees) increased in the same period from 
2,300,000 (22.8%) to 3,200,000 (30.8%).* The crisis of capi- 
talism led to the almost universal abolition of the gold 
standard, to inflation and the devaluation of currencies, to 
the growth of parasitism and to a state of affairs, such as 
that in Great Britain and France, in which interest on the 
national debt accounted for almost half the country's 
budget. 

The First World War brought about very considerable 
changes in the alignment of forces in the capitalist world. 
Austria-Hungary broke up into a number of small states; 



mJLSf? fisu /? s , ar f J aken from the La *>our Gazette; unemployed 
workers are not included. 
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Ottoman Empire ceased to exist; Germany was 
j rived of her colonies, her navy and part of her mercan- 

M fleet; Alsace and Lorraine were returned to France, 
the Rhine-land was occupied by the allied powers. Uneven 

conomic and political development wrought changes in 
balance of forces in the capitalist world. France became a 
strong capitalist land power; Britain lost her position as 
the leading world power and her place was gradually taken 
by the U.S.A. that, unlike the European countries, had 
grown much richer on account of the war. 

When the war ended the traditional isolationist policy 
of the U.S.A. gained an apparent victory over the imperial- 
ist expansionist policy of monopoly capital. Congress re- 
jected the Versailles Treaty and did not sanction U.S. 
membership of the League of Nations. The implementation 
of an imperialist policy, however, continued in heavy 
exports of capital and in the leading part played by the 
U.S.A. in European affairs (the Dawes and Young Plans, 
the struggle against the Soviet Union, the re-establishment 
of militarist and imperialist Germany). Using the threat 
of a naval arms race, the U.S.A. compelled Great Britain 
to agree, at the time the Washington Naval Treaty (Febru- 
ary 6, 1922) was signed, to the parity of the navies of the 
two countries. This put an end to Britain's age-old mastery 
of the seas and marked the beginning of the recognition of 
the U.S.A. as the world's leading power. The U.S.A. 
penetrated more and more deeply into the economy of all 
countries on the American continent and turned them into 
her semi-colonies. At the Ottawa Conference in 1932 Great 
Britain was compelled to renounce her traditional 
Fr ee Trade policy and establish a system of imperial pref- 
erence. 

The struggle against the Soviet Union began to deter- 
mi ne, to an ever greater extent, the foreign policy of the 
capitalist powers. France, scared by the Rapallo Treaty 
U922), set up the Little Entente, composed of countries 
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situated between Germany and the Soviet Union- n 
intended as a defence against Germany and a L Was 
t.me was directed against the Soviet Union The /T 
Saxon powers, who were less afraid of Ge™ anv tt 

crcles in Britain and the U.S.A. financed I 2 ^ 
ment and helped Hitler to come to power Britain M»Tt 
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Westerf PowTr, a " d ; Strese mann talks). Neither the 
(n ,^,!™ . T "° r the Lea S ue of Nations did anything 
to prevent Japan seizing a la^e nut of pk nymi " g 
nrevent Tt=,!>, „„■ • .> B palt ot China or to 
BmTn idl f eizm S A^^- The governments of 

Thus i e wl y y th , 6,r P ° liCy 0f "^-intervention". 

aDDrov, W p T S PaV6d f ° r the Munich POlfcy, i.e., the 
? f nd FranCe 0f Germany's seizure of 
Gdar sk' ? o ^ S,0Vak J? and the Free City of Danzig (now 
wansk. Poland) as the prelude to the Second World 

ASe^?? f ° Ught f0r a of 

nies we^ War ' Germany's colo- 

Ie o u I nf' m 6 r elp ° f the sham mandates of the 
^n! hPr 1 ° nS \ d,StribUted ***** bet ween Britain 
(and her dominions) and France. The former Ottoman 



£mpi re ( with the exce P tion of Turkey, part of which should 
have gone to Italy and Greece) was also divided between 
Britain and France. Although the colonial system expanded 
territorially (Italy's seizure of Abyssinia in 1935, Japan's 
seizure of Manchuria, Northern and Eastern China) the 
general crisis of capitalism nevertheless led to the internal 
weakening of the colonial system. The resistance put up 
by the peoples to their enslavement by the imperialists 
was partially successful. The Turks, under Kemal Pasha, 
drove the Italian and Greek invaders from their soil. Persia, 
coming under British military and political control, became 
a semi-colony after the First World War; she liberated 
herself from British rule in 1925, although the oilfields 
remained in British hands. 

The most outstanding colonial acquisition of the period 
was the establishment of British imperialist rule over the 
Arab countries. During the First World War the British 
had taken advantage of the legitimate discontent of the 
Arabs with their Turkish oppressors and through their 
agent, Colonel Lawrence, had promised them independence, 
supplied them with arms and mobilised them against the 
Turks, especially after the collapse of Churchill's attempt 
to seize the Dardanelles.' 

When the war ended, Britain, instead of granting the 
Arabs the promised independence, herself seized and 
divided their territories and handed over part of Syria and 
f Lebanon t0 France ' n0 attention being paid to the 
wishes of the Arabs. Furthermore, on the pretext of provid- 

fr g u JSWS Wlth a home the British took Palestine away 
ro-rn the Arabs in order to build an imperialist military 
oase there, at first in the guise of a mandated territory and 
"fwsr, after the Second World War, as the Republic of Israel. 
*e outcome is that a million Arabs who have lost their 
mes have been dragging out a miserable existence in 
lugee camps for over ten years. The hatred that the 
can Play towards the Placemen of British and Ameri- 
« n imperialism in Palestine can well be understood. The 
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real nature of the Israeli state as a tool of imperialism w 
clearly demonstrated when that country took part in the 
attack on Egypt launched by British and French imnerini 
istsinl956. * ai " 

The Paris Peace Conference (1919-1920) showed how 
little the victor powers cared for the fate of weaker 
countries, despite the pompous phrases that were uttered 
on this score; on the pretext that China did not take part 
in the war the conference refused even to consider the 
complaint made by China against Japan (who, in 1914, had 
seized the territory rented from China by Germany).' 

With the example of the abolition of the tsarist colonies 
in the Soviet Republic before them, the peoples of the 
colonial countries intensified their struggle, endangering the 
power of the imperialists. There were rebellions in Moroc- 
co, Madagascar and Egypt, the people of Iraq fought 
against the British occupants and in 1920 some 2,000 
British soldiers lost their lives in the struggle; after the 
Amritsar massacre in 1919, when a meeting was fired on 
by troops and a thousand people were killed, the resistance 
movement in India developed more strongly; these were 
fore-runners of the future crises of the colonial system as 
a whole. 

The revolutionary crisis that followed the First World 
War brought about a tremendous growth of the strike 
movement in most of the capitalist countries. In Germany, 
7,000,000 workers took part in economic and political 
strikes in 1920. From 1918 to 1921 the average annual 
number of strikers in Britain was almost 2,000,000; the 
miners' strike in 1921 resulted in the loss of 72,000,000 
man-days. There were also big strikes in France, Italy and 
the U.S.A. 

The membership of the trade unions grew considerably 
in the course of these class battles. The International 
Labour Bureau of the League of Nations published the 
following figures of trade union membership (millions): 
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Germany 
1912 3.7 
1920 



13.0 



Britain 

3.3 
8.0 



U.S.A. 

%.& 
5.2 



France 

1.0 

2..> 



Italy 

1.0 

3.1 



Capitalist world 

13.9 
43. 1 



th 

of 
ti< 



In the period of the stabilisation of capitalism the bour- 
e0 isie conducted a fresh campaign against the workers and 
\prived them of a considerable part of the concessions 
that the bourgeoisie had been forced to make in the period 
of the revolutionary crisis. The "rationalisation" of produc- 
tion brought about a considerable intensification of labour. 
Inflation reduced wage increases to zero. In those countries 
where currency remained stable the bourgeoisie simply 
docked wages. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking in Parliament on June 24, 1924, cited the follow- 
ing figures (here summarised). 

INCOME FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
(£ million) 



1920- 1921 

1921- 1922 



Profits ami incomes 
of capitalists and 
the free professions 



Workers' wages 



1,271 
1,394 



94.1 
520 



No comment is needed. 

According to official U.S. statistics, the share of the 
lower income group (i.e., 95 per cent of the population) in 
the national income was 77.9 per cent in 1920 and 74 per 
cent in 1927.2 

The proletariat lost the gains it had achieved at the time 
of the revolutionary crisis mainly because of the treachery 



1 This figure includes about 3,000,000 members of "neutral" trade 
unions — the Christian trade unions and the yellow trade unions set 
U P by the employers at their factories to combat real class unions. 

2 Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-i945. Washington, 
9, p. 15. 
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of the Right Social-Democratic and trade union lead* 
who split the working-class movement— the parties J 
the trade unions— and collaborated with the boureeoSf 
against the working class. ° 0lSle 

The anti-working-class activity of the Right Social-De™ 
ocralic leaders, however, had another effect— it exnos^ 
them and thereby accelerated the formation and growl 
of Communist parties in a number of capitalist countriS 
in tins period. In Germany, France and Italy the Com 
munist parties became the mass organisations of the most 
progressive workers. Fascism drove the Communist parties 
underground, but their heroic struggle provided them with 
rich political experience, tempered them in the fires of the 
class struggle and prepared them for the position they have 
taken after the Second World War, 




CHAPTER IV 



THE SECOND STAGE OF THE GENERAL CRISIS 
OF CAPITALISM 

The second stage of the general crisis of capitalism is a 
period extremely rich in historical events with which most 
readers are familiar. The chief outcome of the events of 
this period is: a substantial weakening, primarily politically 
but also, to a lesser extent, economically, of imperialism 
and a very considerable strengthening of socialism both 
politically and economically and the formation of the world 
socialist system. This is the exact opposite of what the 
imperialists expected from the Second World War. 

Hitler and the German imperialist bourgeoisie wanted to 
rule all continental Europe and conquer Lebensraum for 
themselves as far as the Ural Mountains, ' 'driving the Bol- 
sheviks into Asia". Reactionary Western statesmen (Cham- 
berlain and others) concluded the Munich agreement in an 
effort to direct the aggression of German imperialism east- 
wards, towards the Soviet Union, in the hope that it would 
lead to the weakening of both Germany and the Soviet Un- 
ion. Even after the outbreak of the Second V/orld War in 
September 1939, France and Britain carried on the so- 
called "phoney" war on the western front until May 1940, 
and did practically nothing to deal a blow at Hitler's armed 
forces. 

The outcome of the Second World War, however, was 
f ar from what the two belligerent groups (Germany, Italy, 
Japan and the U.S.A., Britain and France) had expected, 
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The internal contradictions of imperialism proveri . 
er-probably for the last time in history^th" n the f^ S ' 
dict.ons between the two systems the SU.nf? ? ntr a- 
ist systems. The leaders rf^MSS?^ 
been scared by the disgraceful SSS^^S* 
(after the First World War considered the mos nl v ? y 
m the capitalist work!.), the inglorious retreat of ?W 
ish army from France, and Hitler's seizure *f »i . Bnt " 
western part of continental §££ £3u2 * " s °* f. " th * 

am Laval, and Quisling who considered it more tonort^ 

the U.S.A. anned at the defeat of their imperialist nVn !5 
the weakening of the USSR ""penaiist rival and 

^TttT--\°l 5Urin8 the defeat of but to nrese™ 

o p even" he S?*? ?" ^ ° P a!! ^° Ssib!e = 
he wlr Thk ™ of = oc '3lism to other countries after 

fronMn wl^ l ,? " S de,ay in °P eni "g the second 
thaftre ££? r ° P6 SUCh time as clear 

sla^rv bv Is - m0 ff C0 d lib6rate a " Eur0 ' 3e fl ™ fascist 
the ne y ed by t f nr °™ f ° rts; the dis P*tch, on the pretext of 
toe need to prevent the umon of German and Japanese 



f rces, of Britain's strongest army formations to theatres of 
ar that were not decisive (Africa, the Middle East, Greece); 
he persistent proposal in the last years of the war to 
open the second front in the Balkans, to seize Vienna, etc. 1 
Serious difference between the Soviet Union and her 
allies, especially Britain, emerged before the end of the war 
over the question of the social structure and governments 
of the countries liberated from fascism. The allies wanted 
to ensure in good time that the capitalist system would be 
retained; they wanted to hand Poland and Czechoslovakia 
over to reactionary bourgeois leaders living in exile in Lon- 
don and calling themselves the governments of those coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union considered that the peoples of those 
countries should decide for themselves whether they 
wanted to re-establish the old regime, headed by the old 
reactionary leaders, or whether they wanted to introduce 
a new regime under the leadership of the anti-fascist fight- 
ers of the country concerned. The retention of the capital- 
ist system in Central and South-East Europe or the es- 
tablishment of a new socialist system in that area was one 
of the decisive questions that led to the development of the 
cold war in the post-war period. 

The struggle between the imperialists of each of the 
belligerent blocs did not cease during the war. Italy, Hit- 
ler's chief European ally, practically did not take part in 
the war before the defeat of France, she carried on "her 
own" war with Greece for the conquest of Albania. Japan 
had "her own" war in East Asia and against the U.S.A.; 
although Japan had been a party to the "anti-Comintern 
Pact", she concluded a non-aggression treaty with the So- 
viet Union. The chief U.S. aim in the anti-fascist alliance 
Was to defeat Japan and, parallel to defeating Hitler, to 
Weaken Britain and abolish the British colonial empire, 
with this aim in view the U.S.A. at first supplied Britain 

ciPm^ weaJ th of material on this subject is to be found in the 
«*moirs of Winston Churchill and Marshal Montgomery. 
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with war materials for cash (i.e., for gold), thus taki 
away from Britain her gold reserve and her American 
curities. The U.S.A. went over to the lend-lease system o n \' 
when Britain's reserves were exhausted and then stopp e J 
that lend-lease suddenly at the end of the war without an 
warning. During the war Roosevelt took advantage of everv 
opportunity to demand the abolition of the British system 
of preferential tariffs, one of the main economic supports of 
the British Empire, the granting of political independence to 
India, and so on. This provided a reason for Churchill to 
make a very sharp statement in the House of Commons: "I 
have not become the King's First Minister in order to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the British Empire." 

Thus we see that the struggle between the two systems 
in the anti-fascist alliance and the struggle between the 
imperialists in the two belligerent imperialist groups con- 
tinued throughout the Second World War, they became 
intertwined with and complicated the conduct of the war. 
The Soviet Union emerged victorious from this intricate 
situation thanks to the heroic struggle of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., led by the Communist Party. The tremendous 
losses in material and man-power notwithstanding, the plan 
fostered by the reactionary circles of the imperialist world 
to weaken the Soviet Union politically were unsuccessful. 
The opposite is what actually occurred — the role of the 
Soviet Union in world affairs had never been so great as 
at the end of the war. The influence of the Soviet Union in 
world politics continued to increase in the period that fol- 
lowed. Post-war developments resulted in the number of 
strong world powers being factually reduced to two— the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.i 

* * * 



1 In the broader sense of the term, a number of other countries 
in addition to the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. are considered great woria 
powers (for example: China, India, Britain, France and a few others;. 
The author here uses the term "world power" in a narrower sense. 
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u Second World War ended with the profound pertur- 
of the capitalist system in the defeated countries; 
^n-nniP's Democracies were formed in a number of Eu- 
the and Asian countries and the capitalist system was 
t0 fined in Western Europe. * 

r X storms that shook the capitalist system at the end 
c Tp Second World War had some features similar to 
°l Z o I the revolutionary crisis after the First World War, 
? 7?* manv respects there were substantial differences. 

At the time of the revolutionary crisis that followed the 
TTfrst World War the Communist parties (with the exception 
nf the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) were young 
oreanisations with small memberships, they were politically 
and organisationally inexperienced and still immature m the 
sohere of theory. In the inter-war period these parties had 
gone a long way forward. Almost all of them had had ex- 
perience of underground activities, some of them had be- 
come mass parties. In all the countries that had been under 
Nazi rule the Communist parties played a leading part in 
organising the resistance and won for themselves the re- 
spect of extensive sections of the people. 

When the Second World War ended, the U.S.A. and Brit- 
ain, scared by the tremendous growth of communist pres- 
tige, devoted their efforts mainly to the preservation of the 
capitalist system. In the countries they occupied (France, 
Italy, Western Germany, Greece) they disarmed the forces 
of the people that had revolted against regimes established 
by the occupants or headed by traitors. Although they were 
compelled to allow the Communist parties of some countries 
to participate in the governments they counteracted all at- 
tempts on the part of the forces of the people to effect a 
radical reform of society, and with the aid of their military 
forces and of economic and political support, they ensured 

. 1 The expressions "East" and "West" are quite arbitrary. Czecho- 
slovakia and the German Democratic Republic belong historically more 
to the West than the East. As at present used, these terms have a 
content that is social rather than historical or cultural. 
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the preservation of the capitalist system. There is no doubt 
that but for the British and American occupation of Italy and 
France those countries would have ceased to be capitalist 
The imperialists and their supporters adopted a number 
of measures, in addition to the use of armed force, to paci- 
fy the proletariat and, in general, the discontented masses 
These measures were, in part, similar to those used after 
the First World War. The Nazi occupation was replaced by 
the Anglo-American occupation and "normal" bourgeois 
law and order were restored; this served to pacify the less 
politically conscious masses. The Right Social-Democratic 
leaders were mobilised for the defence of capitalism in the 
same way as they had been after the First World War. 
Those same Right Social-Democratic leaders who, when in 
Nazi concentration camps, had sv/orn to fight for ever to- 
gether with the Communists against the bourgeoisie, who 
had collaborated with the Communists in the resistance 
movements in France, Italy and other countries, again be- 
gan to collaborate with the bourgeoisie and the occupation 
authorities immediately the war ended; again they became 
the worst enemies of the Communists and the masses of 
the people. 

In the majority of the defeated countries, however, the 
relative strength of the Communists and Right Social- 
Democrats differed from what it had been after the First 
World War. The greater influence of the Communists 
among the masses of the working people in France and Ita- 
ly compelled the occupants and the ruling classes of those 
countries to consent temporarily to the participation of the 
Communists in the government, but as the reactionary 
forces gained strength the Communists were everywhere 
squeezed out. At the same time, however, the Communists 
gained the leadership in the trade union and youth organi- 
sations. In those countries the Communists were in the 
leadership of the working-class movement, and the at- 
tempts made by the Right-Wing traitors to split the trade 
union movement met with little success. 
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*w wav in which the new situation differed from 
pother w y War was the importan t po- 

that f^Sf a Jd by the church, especially the Catholic 
l* ica V° t the preservation of the capitalist system. The 
cn urch, m /^.F advant age of the confusion m the 
cati ? nf fhe masses resulting from the trials and sufferings 
nlind Ld expedenced during many years of war and Nazi 
theyh ,nd organised mass bourgeois political parties 
^ anny .embersWp was drawn from all sections of the po P - 

* h0S€ L the war these parties became the chief gov- 
^on After the w P ^ Q y 

role in preserving the capitalist system in 

^Jf^^"^^ b * the Catholic church in °?Z 

People with different class interests into one party on 
TSu: 3 basis for the defence of capitalism were only 
Imtrary. In France today the Catholic party is not among 
h rmost numerous; in Italy the Catholic party has lost ts 
absolute majority in Parliament and is experiencing a ^pro- 
o^nd crisis in Western Germany it has become ; an open* 
reactionary bourgeois party, Catholicism 
mains an important weapon in the hands of the big bour 
geoisie for the preservation of the capitalist system, not 
only in the imperialist countries, but also in the depend- 
encies and in the former colonies. 

An excellent example is provided by the Indian state of 
Kerala, where the Catholic Church played a leading role in 
the reactionary attack on the Communist Government sup- 
ported by a majority in Parliament. All the bourgeois 
forces-the Congress Party, the Socialists, the Catholics 
and the Moslem League— formed a united front against me 
Communists during the I960 elections and succeeded m 
preventing a communist majority in Parliament although 
the Communists obtained a million votes more than attne 
previous elections and the number of votes cast for tnem 
increased from 35% in 1957 to 43% in 1960. The fact that 
these elections took on the character of a class struggle, 
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despite the religious tinge lent them by the Catholic Ch 
and the Moslem League, may be seen from the re D n^ h 
Neue Zilrcher Zeitung, a Swiss bourgeois newspaper « u 
bshed on January 23, 1960. "The higher castes fousht ? 
gether with the Christians and the Moslems acainst M°" 
ower castes and the untouchables, and their parties f<7 
lowed suit.... During their two-and-a-half years'"-,,? 
however, the Communists had been so purposeful in show 
mg favour to the lower strata of the population that thTj 
can now rely on the support of the majority of the naZ 
and the untouchables." The election results showed th^ 
religious agitation had not been very effective although 
election day Mass was said continuously in the Catholic 
churches from four o'clock in the morning and sermons 
were preached calling on the people to vote against the 
Communists; the influential religious leader of the Mos- 
lems, Tangol, even quoted the Koran against them. 

The ultra-reactionary role of the Catholic Church in 
South Vietnam is also well known. 

The Catholic Church is today still the centre around 
which counter-revolutionary forces are organised in those 
People's Democracies that have a Catholic pooulation (Po- 
land, Hungary). 

Events took a course in Central and South-Eastern Eu- 
rope that differed radically from that of Western Europe. 
By liberating the countries of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe from the Nazi occupants, the Soviet Union opened 
up the way for the free activity of the patriotic anti-fascist 
forces that had organised the resistance movement against 
the Nazis and their allies among the ruling classes of the 
countries concerned and had taken part in the liberation of 
those countries. They began a long struggle between the 
capitalist and anti-capitalist forces, a struggle that ended 
in three or four years with the victory of the latter and the 
transition to building socialism in all the countries of Cen- 
tral and South-Eastern Europe (with the exception of Greece 
where British troops succeeded in saving the reactionary 
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x Two states took shape on the territory of Ger- 
'^'the Capitalist and militarist Federal Republic of Ger- 
^ „d the socialist and peace-loving German Democrat- 
s' ^f* 1 After the victory of the revolution in China and 
^^ Ws Republics of North Korea 
th* ^7h vi e tnam, in the course of post-war develop- 
and .The world socialist system was formed; its territory 
<i e s £om the Elbe to the Pacific Ocean and from the 
f'tic Circle to the tropics. There are none of the antago- 
M ° .nntradictions among the socialist countries such as 
niSU ^re among those of the capitalist world; each of them 

^tX^** economic and political p ro i res r f 1 r 

lS + wJToVnt planning and the unselfish aid of the stronger 
ft e ^ake" are developing ever more widely. Close eco- 
nomic collaboration and fraternal mutual assistance be- 
tween countries are typical features of the world socialist 

^establishment of the world socialist system brought 
about a radical change in the relation of for ces of cap, to - 
ism and socialism, a change that was m favour of social- 
ism. This is the most important result of post-war develop- 

^The imperialist countries, headed by the United States 
reacted to this change in the balance of forces by starting 
the cold war that has continued with varying tension to 
the present day. 



The chief capitalist countries (the U.S.A. excluded) 
emerged from the war with their real national wealth very 
much reduced because war expenditure, war damage and 
civilian consumption (although it was greatly reduced dur- 
ing the war) were, taken together, greatly in excess ot 
current production, which had been gradually curtailed 
owing to a shortage of labour and raw materials and to the 
wear and tear to which machinery and equipment had 
been subjected, This process of the reduction of the real na- 
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.onal wealth was concealed by a seeming increase of „ 
n the form of money; the capitalists had soM ealth 
to the state and had received extraordinary * ares 
from the deal; they accumulated huge sums of m^ 
were unable to convert them into product,™, c pi T y but 
count of the shortage of raw materhk • on ^~ 
hour on the market. Lpital^^^X offic? ^ ,a " 
ees and part of the working class were un hie 

sLt r artic!es * ^SSuSj 

state-controlled prices there was a shortage nf l , the 
nuure, textiles, machines and housinTThus ,1^' ^ 
mubted although its owners were forced to spS^ 
then- income on the black market part of 

rapid growth of production on the bfs'isl 1 extr^arv 
but temporary expansion of the capitalist m!tT^TZ 

«937 g WM M m , m ^ 19S IM 

198 210 2 " 8 2M 333 m m m iU 450 

cur,t P We ^ aVe - ai J eady n ° ted ' these fi S ures not very ac- 
curate. Some mdexes are often "rounded off" and always 

th t fi8U,a - (The COrrection of the index is 
just fiable since the share taken by "new" branches of in- 

mav ZZ * WU u teChlliMl P ro §^ss.) Nevertheless we 
TnZtt* J 3 t tha , 1 3fter the war C *W^ Production 
th P nr. / a . relat 'vely high rate. In 1956 it was double 
the pre-war figure.! After 1956 the rate of growth de- 



the rate of growTh ° r com l >imsol l would incorrectly increase 
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e d and the cyclic nature of capitalist reproduction, so 
C mtcal of it, again made itself distinct. 
The index of capitalist world production makes indis- 
• t the very great inequality in the development of the 
""ading capitalist countries. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX FOR THE LEADING 
CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 

(1953= 100) 1 



Year 


U.S.A. 


Canada 


Britain 


Franco 


Wesfc 
Germany 


Japan 


1937 


m 


43 


80 


7S 


78(1938) 


80 


1946 


G7 


m 


72 


GO 


30-35 


24 












(our esti- 














mate) 




1948 


75 


75 


8't 


80 


39 


36 


1054 


94 


100 


107 


105) 


112 


108 


1957 


110 


120 


115 


144 


146 


107 


1958 


102 


118 


113 


150 


151 


108 


1959 


tie 


12S 


120 


159 


102 


208 


19G0 


119 


130 


128 


169 


179 


258 


(provisional) 















Inaccurate as these figures may be, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn from them. 

I. In the first post-war year the level of production in 
the U.S. A. and Canada was 50 per cent higher than the pre- 
war figure. These countries gained from the war. In the 
West-European countries and Japan the level of production 
was considerably below pre-war — in Britain by 10 per cent, 
in France by 24 per cent, in West Germany by more than 
half (approximately), while in Japan the level of production 



. Summarised from U.N. data. There are differences of one or two 
Points in the different U.N. publications, but they are Within the 
Jjargin f error of the statistics. The new U.S.A. index is three points 
Higher than the old. 
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was 70 per cent below pre-war. The general H no ■ 

2. In subsequent years the rafp nf nr^rr, 

? Jf*S *- Lata ^tbv^ wer * 
on trie contrary, and in WW r*™ cr - ln *rance 

=S *^SSSSS5^ 

m mcreasing production by only 40% an7f° « 
lagging behind the other leading Lnit^vT ' theref °'-e. 
respect. One of the ^SSS^^T"^ ? thia 
share in British industry played bv ^hnt h ^ '* the big 
now undergoing . -£»Sj£S?^-5 

ves?men"tf Lls^nur.r'" 3 ' in thS f °™ 0f dire « ■* 

ss&s was s sssss 

^K^^^ in 1937 t0 3 3 cent in 1947. 

the 'hoi fmX tl ° ^ the monopolies high prices on 
were ableTr ™ f ? S ch;ef reason the monopolies 
^po^ h , Uge profits. The share of 

very small It ™ n MCOine con «nued to remain 

per cent m 1956. In the period 1946-1949 the net 
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ss of U.S. exports over imports was about 25,000 mil- 
^^dollars. Such a situation is obviously contrary to the 
f ws of capitalism. In 1953 the present author wrote: "No 
■ oerialist country can endlessly export more than it im- 
ports." (The exports of colonies, as a general rule, exceed- 
ed their imports; this was their tribute in kind to the impe- 
rialists-) The result was that u " s ' trade policy ' servin s onl y 

the interests of the American monopolies, created the dol- 
lar shortage and led to the division of the world capitalist 
market into currency zones, forced the other capitalist 
countries to curtail their import of American goods and to 
enter into fierce competition with them on the world mar- 
ket. The dominant position of the U.S.A. on the world mar- 
ket gradually weakened. In 1959 the favourable trade bal- 
ance was only 2,400 million dollars and America's balance 
of payments—mainly because of huge military expenditure 
abroad (military bases, the maintenance of the U.S. armed 
forces in foreign countries, military "aid", etc.)— became 
distinctly unfavourable and the U.S.A. lost 4,000 million 
dollars worth of gold in one year. Even the most powerful 
capitalist country cannot long contravene the economic 
laws of capitalism. 

Beginning with the autumn of 1960 the flow of gold from 
the U.S.A. reached such huge dimensions that the dollar 
faced a crisis. The price of gold on the London stock mar- 
ket at times reached the figure of 40 dollars an ounce as 
compared with the official price of 35 dollars an ounce. The 
U.S.A. was compelled to take urgent measures to save the 
dollar and reduce the balance of payments deficit; the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and several other highly-placed per- 
sons were even sent to West Germany and Britain to ask 
for help; the U.S.A. was forced to buy gold from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The outflow of gold, however, 
still continued. 

Considerable interest attaches to the industrial devel- 
opment of the under-develooed countries in the same 
Period. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 

(1953=100)1 



Year 




- . — 

| Pakistan 


Mexico 


| Argentina 


Brazil | 


1938 
1948 


7$ 




64 


64 


~^~\ 


1957 


87 


m 


S3 


105 






130 


192 


m 


121 


69 


1958 


132 


215 


\m 


12.1 


12<j 


1959 


ui 


250 


(39 


111 




I960 






170 


114 




(provisional) 






1 







H 

10 
150 
1-10 



i^S*^ * the 

developed cSum^taS beentowef^ to "" ?** 
highly-developed countries- iT- « J . those of the 
Congo and Pakistan for ^ ° f the Count "' es . the 

were blZT!±^ rat6S of indust ™> growth 
very tafi?C2 ^ ^ 

under-developed m l r industrial growth in the 

imperiahst sta e ^ thm those of the 

the part of the taneS 2 , I Y aCtiVe P"^^ °" 
have "helped-^h? und i d ? tr 1 S t0 the effect that ^ 
industries^ 958 I„d ; t h C ° UntrieS deVel °P their 
had increased th* ™/ ' 7? blggest of these countries, 
er degree han ° f , her industrial °«tput to a less- 
cept Sin y ° f the h 'Shly-developed countries ex- 

oped c "u r 'r h tP " t0 the benefit of the under-devel- 
it w d as C b^ L war 5 " 1011 ranaining ab0Ut the same aS 



Summarised from U.N. statistics. 
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SHARE 0F TliE HIGHLY-DEVELOPED CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT OF THE CAPITALIST WORLD 



Year 




Canada 


Lin lain 


France 


West 
Germany 


Italy 


Japan 


Total 


2.7 


12.5 


6.0 


9.0 


3.0 


1.8 


79.1 








(all Germany) 








3.(5 


11.7 


4.1 


4.3 


2.1 


1.5 


83,7 


3.5 


8.1 


5.0 


9.9 


3.G 


3.0 

• 


81.7 



41.4 

58.4 
48.6 



Between 1937 and 1948 the share of the seven highly- 
veloped industrial countries in the industrial output of 
e capitalist world increased by about 4 per cent and be- 
tween 1948 and 1957 it decreased by about 2 per cent. Tf 
the same line of development continues for another ten 
years the pre-war situation will again be reached. 

Great changes took place in the war years in the sphere 
of agricultural production. The area under crops was great- 
ly increased in the U.S.A. and Canada and harvests were 
higher. In Western Europe the area under crops was cur- 
tailed owing to the shortage of labour, fertilisers, etc. The 
agrarian crisis that had continued throughout the inter-war 
period with varying intensity was temporarily lulled. Agri- 
cultural production continued to increase in the transat- 
lantic countries for several years after the war when con- 
tinental Europe was still unable to feed itself. 

In the course of time the situation changed. The coun- 
tries of Western Europe in which farm production had 
noticeably decreased during the war gradually began to 
regain their former position. After 1955 the harvests in 
those countries (with the exception of Spain) greatly ex- 
ceeded the pre-war level. This caused over-production on 
the world market. The share of the U.S.A. and Canada in 
the world output of wheat dropped from 42 per cent in 
1945-1949 to 30 per cent in 1957. In the non-European 
capitalist countries the agrarian crisis again took on an 
acute form; in Canada and Australia production dropped to 
below the pre-war level. The prices of imported Australian 
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wheat which may be regarded as average for * 
market, per ton in London were (£): g l0r the World 

m »« m m mm* 

31.3 20. S 25.3 21.0 2 \ 2 

fa™ produce. This had the effect of matog pric 5 , ^h' 
u.S. home market vastlv diff^r^nt f™„, *u p s 0n the 
market. The price of T th ° Se 011 the w °rld 

it was r £, u 31 ^PPed very little: in 1951 

ment rp^ru^ r,t p~ 1:4 m lJ ^-l^o7. The govern- 

vale to 10T00 m m V ST" heW in stock in 

comes of h; w f d01 ' arS - At the same «"» in- 
comes of the American farmers decrease year by year The 

Ssis is bl, ! r ; P F M Ct ' 0n ° f farm Pr ° dUCe - ™ C 

wTre .!. g anificiall y concealed. If the U.S. Government 
farm IZl^ 8 and the stocks of 

rian S woMHK relMSed ° n the world «>e agra- 

fa£ N beC ° me a " 0pen world despite the 

' ™ the ma J««y of the population of the capital- 

staS. 35 We Sha " Show W» is stiU on the verge of 

* * * 

chInLlrth nd W + ° rld War hr0u ^ ht ^ significant 
changes in the position of the capitalist countries. 
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rerniany, who temporarily occupied territories stretch- 
• a from the Atlantic Ocean to Stalingrad (now Volgograd) 

a from the Arctic Circle in Norway to North Africa, was 
fiven out of all the territories she had seized. The German 
Democratic Republic was formed. The present eastern fron- 
tiprs of Western Germany are along the River Elbe. 

japan who ruled over territories from Korea to Indone- 
sia has been deprived of all her old and new conquests, 
and her territory reduced to that of Japan proper. 

Italy lost all her African colonies and her European ter- 
ritories with a Slav population. 

The U.S.A. became the leading, and the only world cap- 
italist power. 

The position of the U.S.A. as the leading capitalist world 
power is based on her tremendous economic superiority 
over all other capitalist countries. Although this superi- 
ority, as we have mentioned above, has become less during 
the past 15 years as a result of unequal economic develop- 
ment, the position is not substantially different. A compar- 
ison of the chief economic indexes, taken from official 
sources, will show this. 




Britain, France, 
West Germany. 
Italy combined 1 



Area (000 eq. km) 

Farmland and orchards (000,000 hectares) . 
Population (000,000 [10591) ........ 

Steel (000,000 Ions [10581) 

Electric power (000 million kwh) 

Gold reserve (000 million dollars [end of 

1958]) . 

National income (000 million dollars 

119571) 



7,823 
183 
178 
77 
721 

21 

3M 



1 ,344 
52 

109 
Co 

301 



1 We have not included Japan because the country is still factual- 
l V dependent politically on the U.S.A. 

2 Converted into dollars at official rates. The original figures were 
not very accurate and their conversion into dollars is not quite correct 
as a method, but in the present case this does not make any great 
difference. 
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This table, which could have been eroatlv « . 
shows the tremendous economic superiority ^ th f,"^' 
over all European imperialist powers comb La , U ' S - A ' 
course as far as population i S concerned ? Cons*!? 1 "' ° f 
must also be given to the fact that in 1957 labonr Ml0n 
tmty in the U.S.A. was, on an average 2 2 1 mS h u Pr ° dtlc - 

in the U.S.A. than m other countries.^ fe 
The U.S.A. maintains her position as a world power hv 

he "" X ^^ of about 50,000 million 
fconS »aid r "?T, entS> at ° miC 6nergy a * d military InS 
U S A k n in [ e * VeiltS ° f 1960 Sh0w that ™en the 

(See inee 50 tT 5 ? ". £ ° SP£nd SUCh Sum * ~Uy 
l^ee page o9).] The total national income of France 

^ZX t0 * h0i * 4 °' 000 ""^ ^ year. Obvious^ 

Sve a r Tn, e ; ^ WeSt Ger —y could p« 

Power To flX ^ *** the U S " A - as * world 

veals Fr^l f USt ^ 3dded that th ™^ the last ten 
years Fiance has received about 6,000 million dollars 



The g&tt ^K^S ~ * *" US - A ' 
change : the"Sc to to .nn^T^T ° f the British dominions would 
U.S.A than f Rri?^ ? ?Vi5 a i? da ' has cIcser links with the 

left the S^wSSh l he Un * on of South Africa has ajread y 

centrifugal ^?on e «Lt u,w 0n 3£ ^ inde P en ^nt republic. The 
gaining Itreng^h 0peratm « Wlth ™ «"> British Empire is constantly 

The^ve S ra^Tnu y al h w f !l e o? dov ^ ng ver * sl0 ^ ™ recent y ears ' 
(1353=100)* 1 ° f P roducti o« in the 19544958 period was 

U.S.A. and Canada Western Europo Asia 
102 124 U5 



0-1 



L th? U.S.A. in the form of military and economic 

"^Britain's position is similar— U.S. annual expenditure on 
maintenance of her position as a world power is equal 

the total national income of Great Britain. It is true, of 
to urse> that Britain is the centre of a powerful Common- 
wealth; this makes her position stronger as far as the 
mutual interests (currency and commercial) of the members 
of the Commonwealth are concerned, but when it comes to 
Britain's special interests in world politics, the dominions, 
especially the new ones, do not help her. 

The fact that Britain is practicaly a second-rate world 
power was clearly demonstrated at the time of the Suez ad- 
venture. Britain (despite her alliance with Israel and 
France), was compelled to stop the war against Egypt 
as soon as it was condemned by world public opinion 
and the Soviet Union announced its intention of helping 
Egypt. 1 

U.S. political superiority over all capitalist countries 
reached its peak in the first post-war years when her com- 
petitors had been greatly weakened. As their position im- 
proved U.S. superiority lessened but it has, nevertheless, 
remained to the present day. 

The Economist, a prominent British weekly, admitted 
{November 26, 1960, p. 857) that Britain had become a 
second-class power. "Britain has displayed the primary 
characteristics of a second-class power for nearly a genera- 



1 Eden's Memoirs create a completely incorrect impression of the 
events, Eden ignores the conspiracy with Israel and under-ratcs the 
significance of the Soviet Union's action in defending Egypt. He ac- 
c «Sfis the U.S.A. of not fulfilling her duty as an ally. He asserts that 
»ie need to put an end to the war arose out of the sharp fall of 
sterling currency on the money markets of the capitalist world but 
jj°es not admit that this was due partly to the activities of the in- 
"ucntial big bourgeoisie of the world who were able to make a sober 
a Ppraisal of Britain's hopeless war advenLure. Eden will not, or cannot 
Understand that the times are past when Britain was a world power 
and could play a decisive part in world politics. 
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tion. Since . . . 1941, this country has exhibited tn «. 
its mditary reliance on a great ally or coa tio W ° rld 
its chrome economic vulnerability, and Us ^5 P ° Wers . 

lhe U.S.A. has made use of its superiors 
leading capitalist world power for 

"non-recognition" of the Peo^T^m tof 

>ts exclusion from U.N., etc. The U £ A \°i 7 a and 

compelled her allies to participate £ tf£ 1^ 

tor onr nt M f th6ir 0W " intereStS ' An exceS i h str ° 

r„ e t r to h ?e[ u,e £ ^iisii£ffi s 

want to retain West Berlin as a military swine hn^i , S 
as a showcase in which to demonstrate the we^Uh ot An 
.talism. " Look behind West B *Z££Z ■ s ° d C Z 
United States News and World Report ffi 8 959 p 

side firS & m m " Ch ° f tt " based on hei ? 1 ™» out 
side. Since the blockade West Germany has given 3 500 
million dollars in aid to West Berlin " ,7 <= ! i / ? 

8^0 000 rvnn ,i„n " LU west tsenm. U.S. aid amounts to 

2 000 000 ,n T f^ The P°P u!ati °" °f West Berlin is about 
oer head At ^ * * ™ore than 2,000 doilars 

per bead. At the same time there were, according to the 

numb Pr SO w UrCe ' """"P'oyed in the city Jhe actual 

ofThe ,nT„ P ? ^ mUCh higher) " which ™ * Percentage 
~lnW P T a r°o W ° Uldbe the Same as 7,000,000 

M^S^^ ^ SUCh " the Picture of West Ber " 

of «?p liT?? ™ l° T 3 WOr!d war ^mst the countries 
world" T ] t °" the Pret6xt of Protecting the "free 

world against the threat of world communism. The U.S.A. 

CEN-m am .v m , Utary a " iances (NATO, SEATO and 
khu, ' aryalIlanCeswithJa P an . Spain, etc.); is fever- 
<Muy arming, not only herself, but all capitalist countries 
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that are prepared to conform to this policy; has set up her 
naval and air bases in the countries surrounding the social- 
ist world; has organised espionage flights over the territory 
of the Soviet Union. The U.S.A.'s main line in military pol- 
icy envisages the following: the provision of arms for her 
allies, which is profitable business for the American monop- 
olies producing atomic and other new types of weapons 
(although it was European and not Amerian scientists who 
did most towards creating the first atom bomb— Bohr, Fer- 
mi, Teller, Szilard and others); land forces, those that 
would suffer the greatest losses in the war, are to be sup- 
plied by the allies of the U.S.A. — Turkey, Japan, Germany, 
etc. 

The Government of the U.S.A. has not grudged the mon- 
ey of its taxpayers to provide armaments for the capital- 
ist countries against the socialist world. At the beginning of 
1960 the U.S. State Department first published factual data 
on military aid to the countries of Western Eurooe over a 
period of ten years. They were as follows (million dol- 
lars): 

Franco Italy Belgium Holland Britain West Germany Norway Spain 
4,337 1,847 1,163 1,093 m WZ 623 3jf, 

Turkey, South Korea and Chiang Kai-shek have also re- 
ceived large sums. 

The re-establishment of West Germany's military might 
was an integral part of the U.S. general political line— to 
arm all those who are prepared to fight against the social- 
ist world. History repeats itself. After the First World War, 
nowever, Germany's neighbours put up a lengthy resist- 
ance against the re-arming of Germany and created the 

me Entente; at that time it was necessary for the U.S.A. 
ncl Bntain to exert considerable pressure before Germany 
as allowed to re-arm openly, but after the Second World 

ar, m Vlew of the growing S ig n ifi cance of the struggle 

the r the tW0 WOrld s y stems » the re-establishment of 
e military might of revanchist West Germany began 
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much earlier. As early as 1955 the Federal Republic of r P 
many was accepted into NATO membership. 

All the crimes committed by Nazi Germany in Westw 
Europe were forgotten. Despite all the efforts made bv 
the U.S.S.R. and a number of other peaceful countries to 
maintain peace, all the imperialist countries, headed bv 
the U.S.A., are helping West Germany re-arrn. The USA 
is providing her with rockets and aircraft. Britain is sun' 
plying her with guns that are to serve as a "standard weap 
on" for British and German tanks, and is co-operating 
with West Germany in the development of new types of 
tanks. The Danish Government has organised a joint naval 
staff for "the defence of the Baltic" with the Bonn Govern- 
ment. France has received orders for the supply of arma- 
ments to the Federal Republic to the tune of 1,000 million 
marks, as was announced by the West German Defence 
Minister Herr Strauss on February 6, I960. The Nether- 
lands permits the West German Government to maintain 
stores of weapons on its territory, m 1960 France gave 
permission for the Bundeswehr to hold manoeuvres on 
French territory. Even Israel supplies West Germany with 
pistols for the army. The arming of West Germany has 
become the common cause of all opponents of socialism. 
Adenauer, like Hitler, declares the defence of "western 
civilisation" to be Germany's "mission". Defence Minister 
Strauss has made the insolent statement that West Ger- 
many's territory is insufficient for the Bundeswehr to 
develop and the Republic, therefore, needs bases in other 
countries. 

* * * 

Today, seventeen years since the Second World War 
came to an end and the cold war began, it is clearer than 
ever that the policy intended to establish U.S. world domi- 
nation has failed. 

^ This policy was based on two main postulates: (1) on 
the assumption that owing to the U.S. monopoly or supe- 
rs 
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riority in the most up-to-date weapons, a third world war 
[vould not be fought on U.S. territory; (2) on the assump- 
tion that the dollar is omnipotent and capable of purchas- 
ing any country. 

Both these assumptions have proved groundless. The 
tremendous development of science and technology in the 
Soviet Union has led to the design of intercontinental bal- 
letic missiles capable of pin-pointing any spot on the 
globe. U.S. superiority in the most up-to-date weapons is 
a thing of the past. George Kennan was right when he 
wrote: "Our problem is no longer to prevent people from 
acquiring the ability to destroy us; it is too late for that. 
Our problem is to see that they do not have the will or the 
incentive to do it." 1 

This new situation destroyed all the strategic and foreign 
policy conceptions of the American ruling class. 2 

American official military experts try to console the 
people with statements to the effect that the U.S. hydrogen 
bombs dropped from aircraft have greater destructive 
power than inter-continental missiles. Chester Bowies 
gave the right answer to this- — if Russian rockets destroy 
our country what good will it do us if our bombers do still 
more damage to the Soviet Union! 

The new situation is gradually rendering NATO, the 
chief instrument of U.S. aggression, useless. It is becom- 
ing more and more difficult to evolve an agreed policy 
within NATO itself. France and West Germany demand 
participation in the leadership of NATO on equal terms 
with the U.SA. which would convert NATO from an in- 
strument of U.S. politics into an instrument of the impe- 
rialist powers of continental Europe. NATO is suffering 
from a chronic crisis. 
Nor were the hopes placed in the omnipotence of the 

i958^ e T 2 ge F ' Kennan - Russto ' " ,e Aiow ' and the West > Lo,ldon > 

turp S is - is k° rne out h y ali present-day U.S. war arid political litera- 
re (Kissinger and others, experts' reports to Congress, etc.). 
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dollar justified. It was not only the sochlf^ ™ 
that refused "aid" under the ZJ£j^ 
West European allies grew economically strong ?! 
began to demand "not aid but trade" But u? P 3nd 
important thing of all is that a growing number n f ° St 
socialist countries, great and smaH, b relus „g°to eomVn" 
to the American policy of hostility towards the 2ta52 
vor d, is conducting an independent policy and m ' n 
taming fr.endly relations with the U.S.sl and 
soc.al.st count a-ies. These countries include India Bunt; 

SlMft l ° neSla ' Af g ha " is ^n and others in Asia' 
the Umted Arab Republic and Ethiopia, Guinea and otht 
countr.es In Africa; Tunisia and Morocco are stril° t 
too abolu.cn o foreign bases on their territor.es 
combined population of all these countries is about 1,000 
m,lhon, or more than a third of the world's population 
ZZSgSg*" ^«ce7o 

* * * 

im^^^ ' * ^-^toPed M** A very 

J " the second stage of the general 
the jLtf 1 f 1 W ? lhC be S in ™g <* the abolition of 
Wo4 w r \? y em ? f . im P edalism - Before the Second 
WoJd War the population of the colonies (not including 

of 4rT k ^l™ 5 alm0St l > m miIiion - °y the middle 
of ,960 about 100 million still remained-the population 

tL^lT ' , P A ort p isse colonies in Asia, the British 
colonics around Arabia, the small remnants of the colo- 

2? SL F " ance and Britain * Cg »™ 

Africa the British, French and Portuguese colonies in 
Sovereignty does not always, of course, mean the end 
? rl ? , re ? ime - The RepubHc of Eolith Africa is 

^3^^ ?, ? thG WOrst form of «W for 
Cfte 10,000,000 Africans living there. 

The colonies are being liberated as a result of the strug- 



i no by their peoples. The ''voluntary" renunciation 
gle hir colonies by the imperialists is a myth. Nether- 
° f i imperialism ruled over Indonesia for about 400 
1 and British imperialism ruled India for about 200 
ye9 rs Why did they not give up their possessions "volun- 
^■W" before this? When the imperialists realised that 
T l colonial peoples would not tolerate their rule any 
1 nger, they "voluntarily" gave up political power in order 
to salvage their economic positions in the colonies. 

The struggle of the colonial peoples took on varied 
forms, from mass peaceful resistance to war conducted 
bv almost regular armies, depending on concrete histor- 
ical conditions. Everywhere, however, the political strug- 
gle was the decisive form because the imperialists were 
always greatly superior in the military sense, even in 
Vietnam, where French imperialism suffered an open mili- 
tary defeat "No one who watched the Communist Vietminh 
forces march into Hanoi in October 1954 is ever likely to 
forget it. The victors came in canvas sneakers, trudging 
through the mud with their ammunition slung on bamboo 
poles, their signals' wire in tricycles, their dispatch riders 
on push-bikes. The vanquished went in tanks and armoured 
cars, half-tracks and trucks, trailing their howitzers and 
other weapons of conventional war. ... In all the eight 
years of the war they (the Vietminh — E.V.) did not have 
a single plane. The flights of bombers and fighters that 
passed over the jungles and rice fields each day were 
always French," wrote Denis Warner in The New Republic 
(December 14, 1959, p. 10). 

The peasants and the proletariat constitute the main 
force in the struggle for the emancipation of the colonies, 
but other classes and groups (the comprador bourgeoisie 
excepted) and African tribal chiefs up to and including 
even kings (in Morocco, for instance) also take a more or 
less consistent part in it. In the colonies that achieve polit- 
ical independence the subsequent situation depends pri- 
marily on who heads the people's struggle. Wherever the 
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ssrsfsH tL suss "pSo^r 1 

the ruling classes fas W9 e ^„ stru Sgle was l Gd Jf 

»tre™^ 

fore, does not n^^S/Sc IZZ?***' th ^ 
imperialism. 3 p y econom ic independence of 

An example is India. During the o«.t ,„„, 
rnd,a's independence British "nvestment ^t, yearS of 
has not become less hut 111 vestment in that country 

« a-unted 2,£ S£.*?JT "* in 

foreign investments in India "Thf . . 1 P ° r cent of a » 
the British and Indiar C colla ooration between 

steadiiy on the increa^ S onlv ™Tt S haS beea 
engineering and big machine pS^^ b l T f Sld ° f h ^ 
scale," said The Tin,*, in pl ° jects ' but also on a lower 

poKt^ ««2unsrss f ■ i959) - ° espite her 

tribute to British imperii « ° 2 ™*yw* a big annual 
agrarian reform fa£S Th" n 6 haS bem no radical 
remains. T/ !e 0) , " r The c povert y of the peasantry 

tenths of an m"i stiM ' 959 > admits 
money-lender and the Mndlord ' S ^ re!ati ° nS ' the 

wSta^JEffi h * ld ^ Netherlands capital 
ism ema ned A?dit ? ' f ', faUt th ° remnallt3 of f ^ ] ' 

of the crop and Imv*Vj,. Iand 'ords took 50 per cent 

munist Partv demands ,n PeaSMtS 5 ° P ° r Cent - Tllc Com " 
by the peasants 6aSe in the share received 

tott^«i e !»S f am** or .ess rapid rate 

consioe "nt« "cf " 'T lhe yoke. The 

evidence o this machinery by those countries is 
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The significance of these figures must not be over- 
estimated. The purchasing power of the dollar today is 
less than a half what it was in 1938. All new investments 
in the under-developed capitalist countries, calculated for 
the sum per head of the population, are still immeasurably 
smaller than they are in the highly-developed capitalist 
countries. 

Of all the former colonies, India is undoubtedly the 
country that is most consistently striving to develop her 
own industry and her own economy. Nevertheless, all new 
investments (including housing and municipal services) 
amount to £4,700 million under the second Five-Year Plan, 
whereas the internal investments made in Great Britain 
(whose population is about one-eighth of that of India) 
amounted to £15,500 million in the 1954-1958 Deriod. Total 
investments of private capital in the U.S.A. (whose popula- 

on is a half that of India) amounted to 280,000 million 
Collars or £100,000 million in the same period. The sum 
Per head of the population invested in the U.S.A. was forty 
umes greater than that of India! Furthermore, part of the 

ew capital invested in the under-developed countries be- 
ings to capitalists of the imperialist countries. 

unrw , C ' at ' adduced arc Pro®? that no levelling of the 
iaer-developed with the highly-developed countries is 

1950 - I952 - 
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taking place. (See the next chapter for the role of •* 
Soviet Union and the socialist countries in developing ^ 
industries of the under-developed countries.) The £ctV ! 
China, who became an independent state several vp, 
after India, has far surpassed India in economic develo? 
mcnt despite India's position at the beginning bavin- b^n 
far better than China's-can only be explained by the 
difference in social systems-no war had been foimht on 
Indian soil, she had a more developed railway system her 
rivers were better regulated, etc. ' 

We must also add that it is mainly the "old" branches of 
industry that are being developed in the under-developed 
countries on the basis of cheap labour. The newest 
branches are still the monopoly of the highly-developed 
countries, 

COTTON SPINNING SPINDLES 



1930 



1957 



Entire capitalist world 

Highly developed countries (Britain, 
France, U.S.A., Federal Republic 
of Germany 

Other countries ' 



113 
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102 
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In the four highly-developed countries J he number of 
spindles decreased by 1 7,000,000; in the other countries 
there was an increase of 6,000,000 spindles. (The productiv- 
ity of the spindles had, of course, increased in this period.) 

If we examine the way colonies have been liberated from 
the imperialist yoke in the course of the past fifteen years, 
we find the following. 

Under pressure of the national-liberation movement the 
imperialists consent to the political liberation of those 
colonies in which the number of permanent colonialist resi- 



rnn Stat i* ticci1 yearbook, im, p. 189 (mule spindles converted to 
nng spindles using a coefficient of 0.6). 
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j S relatively small, the land is mostly in the hands 
the native population and there is every possibility of 
°l colonialists retaining their private property after po- 
■ a! liberation. An example of this is the Belgian Congo. 
Aftpr serious "disturbances" in the Congo, Belgium was 
freed to agree to grant the Congo self-government but 
only on the condition that Belgium's economic position re- 
mained intact. 

The Congo events show clearly enough that the col- 
onialists do not "voluntarily" renounce colonial super- 

PI Tounderstand what is happening in the Congo it must 
be remembered that the area of that huge country is almost 
as great as all Western Europe— 2,300,000 sq. km. The 
Belgians were interested mostly in the mines that brought 
them in gigantic profits. The chief mining concern, Union 
Miniere de Haut-Katanga held a concession to exploit 
34,000 sq. km. in Katanga; this company's net profit, in 
1959, after deducting taxes and reserve funds, was ninth in 
size among enterprises of the capitalist world (the U.S.A. 
excluded), and amounted to 57,000,000 dollars.This gigan- 
tic profit was squeezed out of 24,011 workers— 2,400 dol- 
lars net profit per worker per annum. 

We have no figures on the wages of the Congo miners. 
There are some general data collected by the International 
Labour Organisation during an investigation of the country 
in 1960. The minimum wage of a Congolese was six dol- 
lars a month. The minimum monthly salary of a Belgian, 
engaged in Belgium for work in the Congo, plus accom- 
modation,, was about thirty times' higher than the wages 
of the Congolese. But "the majority of Europeans were 
Paid much higher salaries," said the Ncwe Zurcher Zeitung 
(October 21, 1960). It is obvious that even if the Congo- 
lese miners received thirty dollars a month instead of six 
(which is highly improbable), the rate of exploitation 
Would still be more than 500 per cent. The situation in 
other mining areas of the Congo is similar. 
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It may well be understood that neither the Bel«;, 
ma lists headed by their king, nor their AmeS C °' - 
British partners, nor the Pope (a shareholder in tht t •?! 
Generate a founder of Union Miniere and its 
banker) had any intention of giving up such p ofits 6M 
Katanga also has considerable military significant , 
an ^POrtant source of cobalt and has dSf" ! 
uranium, copper, diamonds and other materials of strat. ° f 
•mportance. The imperialists certainly do not want If 
mineral wea l th to m jnt0 ft h / the St * 
The colonialists, futhermore, ov/n terge pirn™? ^ 
ton, palms) that employ 200,000 ,vage £Jfi?ft "cfi 
Stopping, the airlines, banks and foreign trade are all in the 
hands of the colonialists. Belgian investments in the <W 
amounted to 1,500 million dollars. In 1955 the total vZ 
of he shares of Congo enterprises stood at 2,000 muhon 
dollars on the Brussels stock-market. 

Consents 6 ^ eC ° n ° miC back S rou, ' d * the 

The colonialists subordinated the country's economy to 
he interests of the mining magnates. The railways we e 
bu It to carry the produce of the mines to the ports of 
neighbouring countries. The following figures are typical 

Z , U ^'° n: ,itUe Ec! S ium had (« 1957) 1,902 loco- 

motives, 6,600 passenger coaches and 71,000 goods trucks 
(excluding narrow-gauge roiling stock) and the huge Con- 
golese territory had 464 locomotives, 261 passenger 
coaches and 9,000 goods trucks. Large areas of the country 
emamed in isolation owing to lack of communications; 
the colonialists retained the tribal and clan system of 
society in order to keep the people divided and that in the 
country where there are huge capitalist enterprises 
employing some 800,000 wage workers (a large section 
ot which were unemployed in 1959). 

The colonialists greatly worsened the conditions of the 
,2™ T,,e nat ive population was reduced from 
20,000,000 to 14,000,000 in eighty years of Belgian rule. 
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^ e colonialists deliberately deprived the Congolese of any 
opportunity for cultural development. They did not allow 
Africans to acquire higher educational qualifications. 
K i S unlikely that there are ten Congolese university 
graduates. There are 59-1 doctors in the Congo, most 
of them in the towns, and they served mainly the 90,000 
Belgia ns living in the Congo. Racial discrimination 
was on as large a scale in the Congo as in the South 
African Republic. The Congolese, like the Africans living 
in South Africa, had to carry identification papers when 
entering the white districts of the towns. 

The Belgian colonialists terrorised the people, using the 
Congolese themselves for the purpose. They built up a 
powerful army, the Force Publique, of Congolese for use 
against the Congolese. The army existed for 70 years and 
was recruited from among Congolese who had to serve for 
seven years (they could extend their services for a further 
seven years) under the strictest discipline enforced by 
Belgian officers. Racial discrimination was rife in the 
army— there was not a single African officer. The men 
were not trained to fight against soldiers, but against 
unarmed civilians; Basil Davidson, writing in the New 
Statesman, July 23, 1960, said they resembled "a gang 
of thugs"; they hated their highly paid Belgian officers. 
This army consisted of 23,000 other ranks and 1,006 
Belgian officers. 

Despite all the efforts of the colonialists to keep the 
people in ignorance, the liberation movement in the 
Congo began. There were already 4,000 political pris- 
oners in the country before the Leopoldville uprising in 
January 1959. 

The colonialists decided to get out of their troubles 
granting the Congolese sham political independence, 
ne treaty concluded between Belgium and the govern- 
ment of "independent" Congo at the end of June, I960, 
Provided that Belgium retains her military bases in the 
L °ngo, that foreign policy should be conducted with the 
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aid of the Belgian Foreign Ministry and that th* * 
countries should assist one another. It was also nl 
that Belgian officers should remain at their posts fth^ 
were to receive additional pay from Belgium) th« 1 y 
as other Belgian officials. same 
Two factors upset the colonialists' calculations: 

(1) Prime Minister Lumumba, elected by Parliamem 
made it clear that he intended to fulfil the wishes of th 
people to become really and not formally independent 
and to liberate the country from the Belgian colonialists- 

(2) the revolt of the soldiers of the Force Publique and 
the complete collapse of that army. The soldiers expected 
independence to bring changes in their conditions, but 
on the day of the "independence" celebrations the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, the Belgian General Jans- 
sens issued an order saying that nothing would be 
changed. The troops revolted and dealt with the Belgian 
officers and their families in the way they had been 
taught to treat their own people. The machine of sup- 
pression fell to pieces. 

Further events are known from newspaper reports. 

The net result is that the Belgian colonialists have not 
lost control of Katanga, the richest Congo province, for 
a single day. Jean Daniel, correspondent of the Paris 
Express, who returned from Katanga at the beginning of 
August 1960 wrote in the New Statesman: "There are 
three key men in Katanga, who have played a far more 
crucial role than Tshombe. They are General Geysens, 
who commands Belgian troops in Katanga, Major Creve- 
coeur, commander of the Katanga army, and Colonel 
Weber, so-called 'Military Attache" to the" Katanga Prime 
Minister'. These three men control the police, army, the 
information services, propaganda, food supplies and 
public health. In this area, Belgian 'technical assistance' . . , 
has become a subtle form of colonialism.;' The Belgian 
colonialists in alliance with American imperialism, and 
with the aid of U.N. troops, have gradually re-estab- 
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lished their rule in the country. Lumumba, the legally 
elected Prime Minister, was brutally murdered by im- 
perialist agents. 

The hypocrisy, cynicism and brutality of the colonial- 
ists acting under cover of the United Nations, has been 
exposed to the whole world. Anti-imperialist countries 
that had been at first deceived by the U.N. decision to 
send armies to the Congo to abolish the Belgian colonial 
regime, one after another announced the withdrawal 
of their troops from the Congo (among them were 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, Egypt, Indonesia and 
others). 

We may now confidently state that the Congo would 
today be free from imperialist bondage and internal re- 
action if not for the help given to the Belgian monopolies 
and local reactionaries by international imperialism, pri- 
marily American imperialism, who, under cover of the 
United Nations, actually intervened in the Congo for 
the purpose of preventing the real liberation of the 
country. 

The situation in those countries where climatic condi- 
tions are suitable for white settlers is a very difficult one; 
the Republic of South Africa, the Rhodesias, Nyassaland 
and Algiers are good examples — Europeans settled in 
these parts in large numbers and robbed the native 
population of almost all their fertile land. The follow- 
ing examples show how the Europeans deprived the 
people of the land that was their main source of sub- 
sistence. 

Since 1913 the native population of the Republic of 
South Africa has been forbidden to purchase land out- 
side the reservations. These reservations constitute 25 per 
cent of the territory of Natal, 7 per cent of Cape Province, 
3 per cent of the Transvaal, and 0.5 per cent of the Orange 
Free State. The growing African population naturally 
cannot live on such scraps of land. They are compelled 
to work as labourers on the farms and in the factories 
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of the colonialists but have no civil rights in their own 
country. 

The situation in the Rhodesias, Tanganyika and Nayssa- 
land is similar. In Southern Rhodesia, of the 97,000,000 
acres of land, the 52,000,000 best acres are allotted to 
211,000 European colonists and 42,000,000 acres of po 0r 
land are left to 2,600,000 Africans. Thus there is an averao e 
of 2,500 acres to every European and 16 acres to every 
African. 

In the Republic of South Africa and the Rhodesias, 
every African outside the reservation must carry an identi- 
fication card. According to the law adopted in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyassaland in 1957 on the registration 
and identification of the native population, any native who, 
on verification in any district, is found without a certifi- 
cate, identification card or official permit, is deemed to 
have broken the law and is liable to three months' impris- 
onment (article 21). Any native man or woman suspected 
of contravening the rules provided for in this law can be 
arrested with or without a warrant (article 25). It should 
be stressed that this law was passed when the liberation 
movement of the African peoples was at its height. 

The colonialists in these countries want anything but 
racial equality. Under pretext of "protecting white civili- 
sation" they are fighting desperately to retain their lands 
and the semi-slave labour of the Africans. Although they 
are capable even of organising a putsch— as can be seen 
from the example of Algeria where a colonialist putsch was 
organised against the French Republic — there is no doubt 
that the struggle in these countries will end with the liber- 
ation of the people from the yoke of colonialism. In the 
Republic of South Africa, the situation became so acute 
that in April 1960 it developed into a civil war of Whites 
against Africans. Not only the army and the police took 
part in the massacres of the native population— white farm- 
ers were armed for the struggle. The Africans organised 
a general strike. South African mining shares began to 
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sharply on the London stock-market. Under these 
ditions big capitalists in the Republic of South Africa, 
C h^ mine magnate Oppenheimer, for instance, protested 
ainst the po'icy of the colonialist landowners; they want 
"normal" conditions for the exploitation of labour, they 
W ant "law and order". 

Ho matter how the white colonialists who own land may 
resist it, the liberation of the still existing colonies in the 
near future is certain. 
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CHAPTER V 



CAPITALISM TODAY 

1. The New World Situation 

The first sixty years of the twentieth century constitute 
the most catastrophic period in the history of capitalist 
development; it has been a period of the most devastating 
world wars in history, wars that led to the slaughter of 
millions and the tremendous destruction of productive 
forces and material and cultural values. This period was 
marked by the emergence of the monstrous ideology and 
policy of the most reactionary forces of imperialism— fas- 
cism; it is an ideology that includes disgusting race theories, 
the complete crushing of bourgeois democracy, the sup- 
pression of individuality and the persecution and mass 
murders of progressive people. Imperialism, its barbarous 
policy and ideology, were completely exposed to the whole 
world. 

In this period, too, the powerful socialist system took 
shape, a system that in an historically short span of time 
has shown its superiority over capitalism. Socialism has 
demonstrated unparalleled rates of development of the 
productive forces and of culture; socialism rapidly improved 
living conditions and has had a tremendous beneficial 
influence on world history. The emergence and development 
of the world socialist system led to a further deepening 
of the general crisis of capitalism, accelerated the collapse 
of the colonial system and made it possible to prevent a 
world war and strengthen peace between the peoples. 
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In the course of the last hundred years, the advocates 
of capitalism — politicians, economists, philosophers, sociol- 
ogists, religious leaders, Right-Wing Social-Democrats and 
renegades from communism — have written thousands of 
books and hundreds of thousands of articles "proving" that 
Marxism is without foundation. History has nevertheless 
followed the path foreseen by Marx. A thousand million 
people, more than a third of the world population, are 
building socialism and communism, are demonstrating in 
practice the correctness of the Marxist doctrine that capi- 
talism is a transient historical phenomenon and not the ulti- 
mate, eternal form of the existence of society. 

The advocates of capitalism cannot ignore the socialist 
world. They cannot refute Marxism-Leninism in the old 
way. They have been compelled to change their position. 
Today they say that Marxism is the theory of the primitive, 
under-developed capitalism of the nineteenth century. But 
capitalism in the twentieth century — in the highly-devel- 
oped countries, at any rate— is quite a different capitalism; 
in fact it is not capitalism at all, they say, but something 
close to socialism. George Kennan, a prominent American 
diplomat, said that "in the non-communist world ... the 
term 'capitalism' no longer has any generic and useful 

meaning There is today not one social and economic 

system prevailing outside the communist orbit: there are 
almost as many such systems as there are countries; and 
many of them are closer to what Marx conceived as social- 
day ''I™" tkey> am 10 tke laissez f aire ca Pti a tis™ of his 

Another of the many examples that could be cited is 
™ of a statement made by one of the leaders of the 
west-German Social-Democratic Party at the Hamburg 
J- ongress of the Socialist International that adopted the 
CW com Pletely bourgeois programme. He said that the 

F ° reisn 
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demand to make the political programme of Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels the basic principle of the Social-Demo- 
cratic programme for 1959 was absolutely un-Marxian. 

Hugh Gaitskell, the leader of the British Labour Party 
said at a meeting of Leeds University students that there 
are no longer any capitalists. "If people thought there was 
a capitalist class and a working class they did not know 
the true position," he said. "In Britain perhaps 99.9 p er 
cent of the people were working either at work or at home. 
There was virtually no class left that did no work that 
was capable of working." 

There is not sufficient space in this little book to 
examine the countless variations of the "theory" that capi- 
talism today differs radically from that of the nineteenth 
century. In the main the arguments of the "theoreticians" 
boil down to the following; 

(a) In the conditions of present-day capitalism the work- 
ers of the highly-developed countries become capitalists; 

(b) the capitalist is no longer the boss in his own factory. 
The boss is the director elected by the shareholders 
(managerial socialism); 

(c) the present-day state is the "welfare state" that 
takes a considerable part of the profits away from the 
capitalists and spends the money so obtained to improve 
the living conditions of the working class. 

All these assertions are false. It is true, of course, that 
some American workers hold a couple of shares, they may 
also own their own houses bought by hire-purchase, they 
may own a car and good furniture and hold a life-insurance 
policy. The advocates of capitalism may even calculate the 
property owned by such a worker as representing 
10,000-15,000 dollars "capital". But that still does not 
make him a capitalist The capitalist is one who has an 
income obtained from exploitation and sufficient for him 
to live without working, or, at any rate, without doing any 
physical work. But the American worker, even if the so- 
called capital he owns amounts to 25,000 dollars, still has 
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i, his labour power daily to the capitalist and has to 
*g l £Sion just as he would if he did not have any 

^fte "power" of the managers is concerned. 

AS J swindle. The directors are actually appointed 
* V k IpsT capitalists, by those who hold a controlling 
by 'est to til g^n corporation; they, too, can discharge 
mtere moment. 

th f/far as the high taxes levied on the capitalist are con- 
A * f t must be said at once that it is not the cap. ahs 
C Z iaeTll is well known that not only the total net 
W fiHeft after taxes have been paid, but also the dividends 
P mo L eho ders increase from decade to decade, crises 
"n w landing. In the U.S. press one constantly reads 
C he Hchest capitalists pay 90 per cent of their mcome 
£ taxes This is quite untrue. Taxation increases as mcome 
rise but the extra taxes are calculated at each higher level 
of the Uis of the amount of profit in excess of the pre- 
vious level. A capitalist may sometimes pay 90 per cent ol 
I very small portion of his profit if the total amount is a 
verv big one. The National City Bank Monthly Letter, a 
substantial press organ owned and read by big capital, said 
(December 1959) that in 1957 taxes levied at more than 
50 per cent of profit brought in only 700 million dollars 
or 2 per cent of the total revenue from individual income 
tax, the total amount of which was 35,290 m, lion doBars. 

The actual state of affairs is very different from what 
the advocates of capitalism assert. Present-day capitalism 
in the industrially developed countries much more closeiy 
resembles the society consisting of two classes— bourgeoi- 
sie and proletariat— that Marx, assumed to exist as the 
starting point of his analysis, than it does the capitalism 
actually existing in Marx's lifetime. At that time there 
were not only capitalists and proletarians but a very 
numerous peasantry that produced mainly for their own 
consumption and a large number of handicraftsmen who 
sold their wares on the local, non-capitalist market; there 
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were still very considerable remnants of feudalism ■ 
existence. Today, as in the last century, factory and offi? 
vyorkers constitute the largest section of the population nf 
the highly-developed countries, but the number of peas 
ants and handicraftsmen has been greatly reduced and 
the remnants of feudalism have been abolished. 

There have been no radical changes in capitalist societv 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. " y 

The laws of capitalism have not changed. The concen 
tration of capital by means of its accumulation and central 
isation, the relative increase of the constant capital com 
ponent, the growth of labour productivity and of the rates 
of exploitation, economic crises, the anarchy of production 
competition, etc., have all remained. Nor have class rela- 
tions in capitalist society changed. In the world, however 
there have been substantial changes. There are now twice 
as many people in the world as there were at the ban- 
ning of the century. In the past sixty years the increase in 
the population is as great as the total population developed 
m the entire period of man's history. The material produc- 
tive forces of society have also greatly increased. There 
has been tremendous progress in science and engineering; 
the productivity of labour is very much higher. The total 
volume of capitalist industrial production is about five times 
as great as at the beginning of the century. Although it 
would be possible to produce today from twenty to thirty 
times as much as was produced in 1900 if the fetters of 
capitalism were removed, there is still hunger, poverty and 
fear of the morrow in the capitalist world. Paul Hoffman, 
managing director of the United Nations Special Fund 
which was set up to help the under-developed countries of 
the world, said in a speech delivered in July 1959 that "of 
the 82 nations which were members of the United Nations 
60 could be classed as less-developed. More than 1,000 mil- 
lion people lived in these countries and their average in- 
come m 1957 had been estimated at 120 dollars". That 
amounts to 33 cents a day per head of the population. 
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iiv the working people receive only a half of that in- 
A the other half is appropriated by the landowners, 
C ° m % lenders, and local and foreign capitalists. 
m ?!?f great difference in the conditions of life in the im- 
oLt and in the under-deveioped countries is also dem- 
pe cfrnted by average longevity-65 years in the imperialist 
Entries and 33 years in, say, India or South America. 

The tremendous technical progress and growth of pro- 
nation achieved in the capitalist world as a whole has 
nt spread to the under-developed countries, especially to 
their agriculture, the decisive branch of economy in those 
countries; this is the cause of the poverty of their popula- 
tion. India is a good example. The census taken m 19o6 
produced the following figures: 

Wooden ploughs 

Steel ploughs Mgi^O 

Tractors 18 ' 000 

Farming technique is at an even lower level in other 
under-developed countries. The overall result is that in the 
capitalist world as a whole the increase in the output of 
food per head of population is very small. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL OUTPUT OF THE CAPITALIST WORLD 

(total crop— million tons) 





1909-1913 


1954-lOr.G 


Wheat 


103 


120 




78 


123 


Rye 

Maize 


45 


9 


m 


146 


Potatoes ....... 


5* 


01 



These figures are summarised from U.N. publications 
and are very inaccurate; the error may be as high as 20 
P e r cent. In 1910 the population of the capitalist world 
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was about 1,600 million and in 1956 it exceeded i o ft 
million. The output of all grain crops increased in 
period from 330 million tons to 398 million tons a £S 
msigmficant increase, especially when we bear 'i n mS 
hat the increase took place mainly in the wealthy col 
tries (U.S.A., Canada, Australia) and was mostly in tl?: 
output of maize, used primarily as cattle feed. e 
Hunger and poverty, however, are not confined to th* 
under-developed countries. In the United States of AmericV 
the capitalist "paradise", there were, according to official 
figures for 1957, a total of 7,512,000 families and indeed 
ent individuals whose total income amounted to 8 400 mil 
lion dollars, i.e. U2Q dollars per family per annum. The 
commonly accepted standard of living" budget of the 

?ono r . n mmi ^ e Ca,lGd f ° r a minimum annual income of 
4,000 dollars. The cost of living and of public utilities being 

fl IS ' miIlions of P^ple must be badly undernour- 

ished bullions of unemployed whose doles have run out 
hnd themselves in a similar position. Labour's Economic 
Review organ of the American Trade Union Centre (one 
ot the chief anti-communist centres in the U.S.A ) wrote 
m November 1959: "Throughout America, slum and dis- 
tressed urban and rural areas continue their cancerous 
growth. . . . Despite our much publicised affluent society at 
least 20 per cent of all Americans still remain in degrading 
poverty. 

Mrs. T, R. Fulton, an official of the city Social Security 
Office in Morgantown, stated the following at a hearing of 
the Senate subcommittee on the condition of the unem- 
ployed in her city: "I have been in these homes, and these 
are the things r see: people living in houses without heat, 
houses without roofs, houses without utilities, I see chil- 
dren going to school without shoes and without warm cloth- 
ing. I see houses and homes where children have nothing 
to eat except surplus commodities and the canned goods 
wnicn their parents put up in summer that they got from 
the fields and the bushes. 
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"This is as bad as I saw in 1932 and 1934 in Baltimore. 
Th's is the first time I have actually seen children without 
Ihoes in the snow. It is worse."* 

In the land of the "economic miracle", in West Germany, 
the situation, according to the British Guardian (December 
28 1959)> was even worse: "Diisseldorf's worst slum is an 
incredible warren of disused hutments, bodies of broken- 
down lorries and omnibuses turned into homes, and make- 
shift 'houses' created out of corrugated iron, asbestos 
gauze and cardboard. . . . Every space between the 'houses' 
is filled with garbage heaps. ... I found three women living 

in an area five feet wide and less than eleven feet long 

The room was damp, windowless and very cold. Its occu- 
pants have spent the last three years there. One of them is 
a 19-year-old girl who is paralysed from the waist down. 
Rain leaks through the cardboarded corner of the 'room' 
on to her bed. . . . 

"Fifty thousand homeless people in the administrative 
district of Dusseldorf . Their number is growing (Essen, for 
instance, had 3,900 homeless in 1950 and has over 12,000 
today)/' 

And how many families that experience hunger, and live 
in poverty are there in such countries as Italy (especially 
in the southern parts), Spain, etc. Even today there are 
whole continents with over-populated rural areas. 2 We may 
safely say that about 1,500 million people in the capitalist 
world live in poverty; of these a large number are Negroes 
ng in the southern states of the U.S.A., the African 
opulation of South Africa, the Rhodesias, Kenya, etc., who 
ar e in a state of semi-slavery. The world is still a place of 
need, hunger and misfortune for the majority of the have- 
nots, said The Times (October 7, 1959). The rate of exploi- 
tion is very high. The working week in the industrial 
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m Brazil and Chile about 2 per cent of the population own a 
the total land area, said The Times, July 25, 1959. 



countries has been reduced, but labour has been intensified 
and the work performed is more monotonous and tirinf 

Fear of the morrow darkens the lives of the workw 
people in the capitalist countries-fear of unemployment 
fear of the capitalist, the landlord, the tax-collector fea 
of the policeman, the gendarme, the bourgeois court and 
more than anything else, fear of war. ™' 
Then why is it that despite the tremendous growth in 
production capacities and in production, the majority of 
the population of the capitalist world still lives in mvltW 
The mam reason is to be found in the capitalist system 
itse f, , n the nature of the mode of production based on 
exploitation and in the antagonistic mode of distribution 
arising therefrom. Concretely this occurs as follow* 

About 20 per cent of the labour force is engaged direct- 
y or indirectly in war production, turning out articles 
that are useless to the people. 

Due to the ever-growing organic composition of capital 
a considerably greater part of the working time of society 
is now employed to produce means of production (capital 
goods) especially the means of war production, that bring 
m fabulous profits for the monopolies, profits immeasura- 
bly greater than those obtained from the production of arti- 
cles of consumption. In the U.S.A., for instance, the produc- 

n°, n n m ,Z com P iled b y Federal Reserve Bank (1947- 
1949 = 100) shows the following figures: 





Production of 


Production of 


Year 


articles of 


articles of 




long-term use 


short-terra use 


1019 


38 


37 


1957 


160 


130 



1 James Mitchell, former U.S. Secretary of Labour said that an 

tetter EC tT eC0 £T^ hirst National City Bank Monthly 
Econo'J^ ™? t - r 195 ?> P '. 123) " The British bourgeois journal, The 
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In 1919 Department I (production of the means of pro- 
duction) and Department II (production of articles of con- 
sumption) of capitalist production were still about equal, 
but in 1957 Department I was greatly in excess of Depart- 
ment II. 1 (At the beginning of the century Department II 
was probably greater than Department I.) 

The concentration of wealth and income in the hands 
of the propertied classes has led to a greater part of pro- 
duction being devoted to luxury articles than before. 

The proportion of workers directly engaged in produc- 
tion has decreased. In some industrial countries it is less 
than a half of those gainfully employed. It is the number 
of employed persons who do not produce new values that 
has actually increased. To this category belong the army, 
navy and police forces, the government administrative 
machine, bank employees, and those engaged in trading and 
the various services. In the U.S.A., at the beginning of 1959, 
there were 29,000,000 persons employed in agriculture, in- 
dustry, building and transport, which is only 40 per cent 
of the total labour force. 

In each production cycle, capacities are used only by 
about fifty per cent of the possible total. A considerable 
area of fertile land in the non-European countries is not 
tilled. The government of the U.S,A. withdrew from culti- 
vation through the soil bank 28,000,000 acres of fertile 
land, and paid farmers thousands of millions of dollars not 
to till it. On February 9, I960, Eisenhower, the then U.S. 
President, proposed increasing the conservation reserve in 
the soil bank to 60,000,000 acres. "Surplus" farm produce 
to the value of 9,000 million dollars was withdrawn from 



termT e ,? IV ' ls5on of production into "articles of long-term and short- 
DenLt s not coinc 'de exactly with the Marxist division in 

and i^ ment I and Department II. Private cars, TV sets, radio sets 
thev « y commodities are articles of "long-term use" although 
ar/Jr 6 actuallv articles of consumption. On the other hand there 
Auction" 6 articles of "short-term use" that serve as means of pro- 
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dettroTer- Pr ° dUCe iS 

Labour productivity in the under-developed count* , 

22 Very °Z° n aCC ° Unt 0f the arcilaic -etCds of nr'S ' S 
tion, especially in agriculture P r odu C - 

These are the basic "concrete" reasons for the ma ,W, 
of the population of the capitalist world living in novl ' Y 
Capitalism cannot exist without the poverty „ft£ ^ 

All that has been said is evidence of th* nvtont + 
decay has set in in capitalism Srf^ttofiJfiS 
prerequisites for socialism and communism have TrT f 
matured within the capitalist system 6 a ' ready 

Although the internal dynamics of bourgeois societv h™ 
IrZTr thG P0Ski0n 0f ^Pitahsm tod y y di£ 

Alongside the decaying capitalist world there exists the 

fiSte!^ W ° rM that C ° ntains ^ore than h rd 
n t onWnf P° PUlati0n - r » th ^ capitalist world there re 
atonal rt^' and dependencies existing 

alongside the imperialist powers as there were at the 
beginning of the century, there is also a growing number 

fr eXXiof eS "^ Ie t0 Saltern lid maintainmg 
rnendly relations with the socialist world 

JtZTrT° n ° f CapitaliSt S ^ Stem and th e strug- 
mh'Hr ™T mSm hSVe beCOme the ke y^te in the 
£ta thf ° gy ° f thG N***]**. In its struggle 
of C ^ M « ses . monopoly capital depends on the power 

ctron.1v I 7 mih * ary maChlm that has increased mon- 
strously and acquired particularly reactionary features. All 

^ain, C th. r reaCtl ° n ^ bdng mofciIised f01 * the struggle 
E 1 ' C °™ Ists and the ideol °gy of communism, 
TZl 500181,51 W ° r,d as a whole - T ^ machinery of 
suppression persecutes the Communists. In West Germany, 

mnn^pL e f CG a " d a number of other countries, the Com- 
munist Party ,s prohibited. The U.S. ruling circles are trying 
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to force the Communist Party to register itself as a subver- 
sive organisation. Not only Communists, but all progressive 
people are persecuted. Every one who opposes the monopo- 
lies or the landlords is called a "Communist". At the same 
time, the pressure brought to bear on monopoly capital by 
the masses has compelled the monopolies to reduce the 
working day and grant paid holidays and to introduce so- 
cial security through government action. Monopoly capital 
in the big imperialist powers makes persistent efforts- 
successful in many cases — to spread its anti-revolutionary 
ideology among the proletariat and for this purpose main- 
tains the working-class aristocracy and especially a work- 
ing-class bureaucracy as its main support among the work- 
ing class. 

One of the most important weapons used by monopoly 
capital in its struggle against communism is the church, 
especially the Catholic Church. Christianity, that had its 
inception as the religion of the poor people and the slaves 
has become the mainstay of monopoly capital. The Catholic 
Church, with its gigantic machine of missionaries, bishops, 
priests, jesuits and centuries of tradition, is conducting a 
struggle against communism throughout the world. This 
struggle is becoming a more and more open one. The New 
York Times (April 15, 1959), wrote that "Pope John XXIII 
forbade Roman Catholics throughout the world today to 
vote for candidates or parties that supported or gave 
comfort to Communists. 

''The ban is the first by the Vatican against any candi- 
date or party. The prohibition is absolute. It applies even 
P ro ~communist candidates and parties that . . . attribute 
w> themselves the qualifications of Catholics. . . . 
xy This was the first major policy decision of Pope John 
gill in regard to communism. By this he showed him- 

u no less inflexible towards communism than his pred- 

Cn h° r ' ?iUS XH " The Archbish °P of Boston, Cardinal 
st "ng, said that inviting the Soviet leader to visit 
merica was "like opening our frontiers to an enemy in 
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a military war". No wonder Catholicism is so „,-., 
spread among the big bourgeoisie of America. John R?" 

of J. U*P " ISt C2th0liC 10 b£ CleCtCd ^"fit 

The openly reactionary policy of the Vatican is obvi™,,, 
contrary to the class interests of the workers and peasT^ 
and ,t u doing harm to the prestige of the VaffS 
the masses. This explains the bankruptcy of the cS* 
party m France, the defeat of the Catholic party in 2* 
where amtlhon Catholics voted contrary to the ta^Sg 

iSim* cxplains the weakening of 

In its struggle against the working people, monooolv 
tTlT *? Rlght Social-Democmtic leaders, who spt 

andT^"^ r T a w en the worki ng-dass movemen 
and try to subordinate that movement to the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. The Social-Democratic parties are still a 
strong force On the eve of the Congress of the SodaLt 
imernauonal m Hamburg, July 1959, the Social-Democrat c 
parties throughout the world had about 11,000,000 mem- 
bers and commanded about 60,000,000 votes. Under tiie 
leadership of the Right-wing, Social-Democratic policy is 
moving farther and farther away from Marxism and social- 
ism. In their new programmes the Right-Wing Social-Demo- 
crats have not only rejected the "final aim", the struggle 
lor socialism, and the class struggle, they have even reject- 
ed bourgeois nationalisation of the means of production, 
ihe ancient enemy, capitalist exploitation, was accorded 

t, i ^ ?n^ an t perfijnctory menti0 »>' 5 wrote The Times 
(July 20, 1959) about the Hamburg Congress, The main line 
ot policy that ran through the entire Congress was the 
struggle against communism and the defence of the anti- 
ssoviet policy of imperialism. Even Aneurin Bevan, who 
submitted for the discussion of the Congress a plan to 
n^p the Arab countries, motivated it by saying that it 

Ji? a reai defence against the spread of communism 
m the Middle East. 
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There was a Congress resolution demanding the "libera- 
tion of the peoples of Eastern Europe" in complete accord- 
ance with the instructions of American imperialism. The 
Right Social-Democrats who had been driven out of the 
people's Democracies in Europe, met separately in Ham- 
burg and in their resolution demanded that private proper- 
ty in land must be restored and guaranteed. . . . The small 
and medium branches of industry and retail trade . . . must 
be left in the hands of private enterprise. In short, they 
demanded the restoration of capitalism. 

The anti-communist position of the American trade union 
leaders who play the role of Right Social-Democrats in 
American politics, is well enough known. They spend huge 
sums — the money of the American workers — every year 
in the struggle against the communist movement through- 
out the world. Their official statements do not in any way 
differ from those of the late John Foster Dulles. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the AFL-CIO unity convention said: 'The 
present struggle between the communist dictatorship and 
the free world is . . . between two conflicting ways of life 
—democracy . . . and communist totalitarianism with its 
all-embracing programme of world conquest and transfor- 
mation." 1 

The Right- Wing leaders of some Social-Democratic par- 
ties have merged so completely with the bourgeoisie 
(some of them come from big bourgeois families — Attlee, 
Cripps, Guy Mollet, Gaitskell) that the bourgeoisie con- 
fidently entrusts the government to them. How faithful- 
ly Right-Wing Social-Democratic leaders serve the big 
bourgeoisie may be judged from the extensive popularisa- 
tion in Great Britain of Ernest Bevin as an outstanding 
statesman. It is interesting to note that the war conducted 
by France against Vietnam was started by the socialist 
Prime Minister Blum and the war against Algeria by the 
socialist Prime Minister Guy Mollet; it was the latter, who, 



1 American Fedemtionist, December 1958, p. 31. 



together with Eden, decided to launch the war again** 
Egypt in 1956. The Swedish Social-Democrats have fvT 
over a quarter of a century, alone or In a coalition with 
other parties, governed the country without any loss tn 
Swedish monopoly capital. 

Despite the great political refinement of the reformist 
leaders, they are becoming less and less able to reconcile 
the workers to the capitalist system. In France the Social- 
ist Party has become an almost purely petty-bourgeois 
party, in respect of its policy, its membership and the 
electors who vote for it. In Britain it is becoming more 
and more difficult to reconcile the policies of the Left and 
Right wings of the Labour Party. 

There is no need to demonstrate that the struggle 
against communism has become the key-note of the foreign 
policy of imperialism. The existence of NATO and other 
military blocs, the establishment of military bases round 
the socialist world, the military aid granted by the U.S.A. 
to all reactionary states and the production of ever more 
destructive weapons of war are sufficient evidence. 

The Right Social-Democratic leaders approve this policy. 
Paul Henri Spaak, former Secretary General of NATO, 
wrote in the same manner as the most reactionary polit- 
ician could have written: . . If balanced disarmament 
cannot be achieved, a balance of terror is better than no 
balance at all." 1 

George Brown, Defence Secretary in the Labour Party's 
Shadow Cabinet 2 said: "Far from leading us into war, 
NATO has, in fact, been probably Lhe most potent force 
in maintaining freedom from further aggression in 
Europe." 

The struggle against the socialist countries has its 
effect on the struggle between the imperialist countries. 



* Foreign Affairs, April 1959, p. 3G3. 

J Shadow Cabinet— the group of Labour members of the Britisl 
Parliament earmarked for the Cabinet in the event of the Party'; 
victory at elections. 
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The internal laws of imperialism still make for war. Since 
rhe Second World War there have already been more 
than a dozen "little wars" (Korea, Vietnam, Suez, Algeria, 
etc). It is > however, no longer easy for the imperialist 
powers to start another world war. In our days there are 
forces that can prevent the outbreak of a world war. The 
most important of these is the powerful socialist world 
system that is able to counteract the .plans of the war- 
mongers. The sharpening of contradictions between the 
Great Powers to such an extent that they would lead to 
war is prevented by anxiety over the preservation of the 
capitalist system and their fear of the growing strength 
of the socialist world. Although the penetration of Amer- 
ican capital into Britain and her dominions and the entire 
economic policy of the U.S.A. encroach on British inter- 
ests, although Britain does not approve of U.S. policy in 
respect of China and the Common Market and does not 
approve of French policy in respect of Algeria, she never- 
theless co-ordinates her foreign policy with that of those 
countries and of West Germany. French and West-Ger- 
man monopolists^ in conformity with their reactionary 
home policy, are closely collaborating in the sphere of 
economy and foreign policy. Although the unparalleled 
atrocities of the Nazis during the Second World War are 
still fresh in the minds of the European peoples, although 
they have not forgotten the slaughter of millions of in- 
nocent people in all European countries, the ruling classes 
of the imperialist states, blinded by their hatred of the 
socialist countries, are arming imperialist West Germany 
in the same way as they did after the First World War. 
Although the vast majority of the people of the capitalist 
countries want peace, although the Soviet. Government's 
proposals on general and complete disarmament, pro- 
claimed by Soviet Prime Minister N. S, Khrushchov in his 
speech at the U.N. General Assembly, have met with the 
approval of the people in all countries of the world, 
monopolists interested in war orders and other reaction- 
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aries, especially the military, refuse to stop the arms r„, 
or to renounce the cold war. They are spnadfol 
idea of "peace without disarmament" he 
It would, however, be incorrect to assume that can ita , 
ism could not exist at its present qt*™ n t ,11 i P al " 
without these war orders. LflJSS ItZ ^ 

. J* ! ?! ° f cons,dera b»e interest. This financial or*™ 
said that the most probable prospect for disarmament T, 

rTseloTa fro "7** redUCti ° n ° f a ™ S > ^uld no ^ 
I ITJ f u " S econo 'J 1 ^ consequences; on the con 

trary if any substantial degree of disarmament could hi 

oltLs d ur a esT ent Pr ° P ° Sa ' S » -51* STSSS 
Of measures o prevent war, prices on the New York 

?orces" m o r^ r rr t f^ dr0P ' ThC Stru ^'e betwL °he 

on Mime unfn f, t ^ f peaCe wiI1 conti ™ ** * 
ion time, untd the forces of peace eventually win The 

SSt^Taf* ma «°P°>-. thecal 
union Sl^ *e bourgeo.s press and reactionary trade 

"n the ev enf n lr ^ CUrtailmeilt of the arms industry 

unemnlovmi ^ I™ 3 ™ 6111 WOuM cause const£ >nt mass 
unemployment, the hatred of communism preached dailv 

Eluding liberal, religious anSleS 

se?tt n Thaf"th P e r S ' the C ° nStant repetition ° f the as " 
au servo t 1 L C °T UmStS are not t0 be believed", etc., 
n ore ^ficnit I', th \ slm ^ ie Peaceful coexistence 
neciallv i f, h °" gh gr ° Wing numbers «>f P™&, es- 
Z fSft rH w ^ emS,a ° f the Capitaiist countries, realise 
StasSSe Wal " Under m ° dern C ° nditi0ns would be 
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The struggle for influence in the under-developed coun- 
tries. At the beginning of the twentieth century the im- 
oerialist powers pursued wars to extend their colonial 
possessions. The First World War was fought for the re- 
division of the colonies. Today only a small part of the 
former huge colonial possessions remains. 

This radical change confronts imperialism with new 
economic and political problems, problems that did not 
exist at the beginning of the century and which are be- 
coming more and more intertwined with the struggle be- 
tween capitalism and socialism. The political problems of 
imperialism are much more intricate than its economic 
problems. 

When we examine the economic position of imperial- 
ism as a whole, or even of individual countries such as 
Britain, France or Holland, we find that so far they have 
not suffered very much from the liberation of their 
colonies. Take Holland, for instance; for 400 years Hol- 
land had at her disposal more colonial slaves (relative to 
her own population) than any other country. The Econ- 
omist once said that Indonesia was the cork that kept 
Holland afloat. Nevertheless Dutch economy has so far 
managed to survive the loss of Indonesia. Holland's in- 
dustrial production index rose by 42 per cent between 
1953 and November 1959. In 1952, a total of 45,000 new 
dwelling houses was built and in 1958 the number was 
89,000. The exchange rate of Dutch currency relative to 
tne dollar has not changed since 1949. The country's 
?~ P ° r n ts ^creased from 8,000 million guilders in 1952 to 
A ^00 million guilders in 1958, Prices of industrial shares 
jncreased from 100 In 1953 to 255 In December 1959. Hol- 

nor H-f? C0Urse ' nas her economic troubles but they do 
differ from those of other capitalist countries that had 

o colonies or have not lost those they had. 
j ^ ain reason s for the imperialist countries not hav- 

h so far suffered very much from the loss of their 
Glomes are the following: 

7* 



(1) A considerable increase in the adding i 
obtained by capita! from the explo^on^&^H 
of its own country; this is the result of more nnH Iat 
o ou put due to technical progress in Z p«X f^* 
and the almost unchaneine wnrlcint, rfi„ mY\ year s 
to this question later.) g y ' (We Sha11 re tur n 

(2) The political liberation of a colony does not » 
the e Ilraination of thfi co]on . al y aoes not „ 

Only those countries that took the mth n f r my> 
rapidly changing the colonial natarTo* StaTSSL?* 



THE SHARE OF SOME PARTS OF THE WORLD 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN 1953 

(%%) 





Manufacturing 
industries as 
a whole 
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industries 


North America .... 


57.0 




Western Europe . 


32.0 
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Other capitalist countries . . 
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To this must be added that a considerable part of the 

Koffi " Ul f ^-^eloped countries- 
ootn tne old and the newly-built enternrispq— dinner to 
foreign capitalists.^ y o^ung iu 
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Despite this there is a difference in matters of principle 
between the present and the pre-war relations of the 
under-developed and the imperialist countries. Before the 
^var the imperialists held a monopoly in the supply of 
means of production, capital and credits to the under- 
developed countries and also in the purchase of their raw 
materials and in the supply of armaments. 

Today this monopoly no longer exists. The Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries supply the under- 
developed countries with any capital goods, give them 
credits on better terms than the imperialist countries, give 
them disinterested technical assistance and buy their raw 
materials. 

The under-developed countries today have an opportu- 
nity to decide their own policies. The imperialists are 
greatly worried by the growing political solidarity between 
the countries of Asia and Africa that has been manifested 
at the conferences in Bandung, Accra, etc. Before much 
longer the United Nations will cease to be an organisation 
in which the imperialist powers can behave as though it 
were their own house, and use the mechanical majority in 
their own interests. A growing number of under-developed 
countries are co-operating with the socialist countries and 
taking advantage of the assistance they offer. 

The countries liberated from colonialism have the choice 
ist piths 3 ° f deveI °P ment — the capitalist and the social- 

°S m^ , ^ n d ?l a ^ t S^PJ r ? 1 nt company in Detroit will receive this 
'w*. equaVl a rate S a^i S ' 7 * he profi t "°f 34,000,000 dol- 
e ver earned hv ™ ? ™ 4 P 61 ". 061 ? 1 on ordinary capital, is the highest 
tralians 2J 7 h ^I co , mp f ny 311 Australia. Of this cornucopia. Aus- 
39 >000 dollars." y per Cent P referenc e stock, will receive 

that bring? J? hi^n^r?' conipan /. es ' but the entire exported capital 
& I957 - shari! in ?S fl - ts " Accordm S to Bank of England accounts 
C4 66,000 000 n?LL^? n «« companieB with a nominal value of 
considerable £?? £ ed £6 r 5 ' 000 > 00 ° in dividends, i.e., 14 per cent. A 
rest *ve funds ° f profit made in excess of this figure went into 



'JSMtti^f*™* by the 

colonies of Asia that h a w V™ h L Amenca - th e former 
and the countries of If \L fi ? beCOme soverei S" states 
from the political JST^tTt ^ ^ ,iberated 
they contain the grS^f ^^1^ 
has become one of the ™ woilds population— 

struggle between tL uvo wlM P °? nt qUestions in the 
ticians are mortally af~M ySt6mS - Bour geois poli- 

tries being on he side of th ? C Pr ° SpeCt 0f these cou "" 
socialist countries n the PeS 1°™" a " d the other 
The imperialists are X^SSCfaEe? mPetit ''° n - 
Prevent such a development With P ° Wer t0 
American imperialism ic m"! i Purpose in view 

circles in the clon es aS ,"!"!, 6 of / eacti °""y ruling 
South Korea, Taiwan and sS ^ ° CCUpied 
military "aid" rt>akkAn " ,T Vietnam, is granting 

good examples/ ^ clducts 6 ^": 1 ° ther C0U " trieS ar * 
paign about economfe • w" f£ T Z pro P a g a "°a cam- 
Irrespective of the verbal f ° r " nder - deveI °Pe° countries, 
the strenuous adv^i^ t£X "l^T ** 
capitalist development ltd tn , • ' the Iaws of 
Ploitation of the Lder-devfloned ,f ° ( W !" g u econo ™c ex- 
oly capita, of the imperial ^ntnes^ * the m ° n0p - 

stanUy^wS late S °oTa S o 2™"- a " d — 
-"dw-d^uopef ° e ai h d ' h ^ are affording the 

ing this line of ^Ztl^oZT^ M * ^ 
^SS°;: S ;l: -der-developed cou, 
monopolies have become so powerful Z 7 PriC£S ' The 
of over-production crises hev It! V Ve " in times 
Prices at ail or they rTduce th P m ™ v l°l reduCe their 
developed countries are stm 7 Sil8ht ' y - The 
materials and foodstuffs at w-' ^ SUppliers of raw 
that purchase these commodi^T the m °"°PoIies 

The relation of prkes ofTf! ,° f£e ? dictate ,ow P 1 ^- 
prices of the goods sold by the imperialist 
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countries to the under-developed countries and of those 
purchased from the under-developed countries has consid- 
erably changed during the past decade in favour of the 
imperialist countries. This is one of the reasons why the 
economy of the imperialist countries has suffered so little 
from the loss of political power over the colonies 
The U N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (February 1961) 

JSEt (1953= ° f PriCeS M W ° rid CaPita "' St 
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Since 19o2 (we have not taken 1951 because the war in 
Korea led to high prices for raw materials) the relation 
of prices has worsened by 12 per cent, the under-developed 
countries being the losers. In this way the monopolies of 
the ^imperialist countries got annually in recent years over 
1,000 million dollars (in addition to their usual profits) 
from the under-developed countries. 

• Tu iS J S l !l 0t J a ° 1 hanCe P henom enon. Technical progress 
m the highly-developed countries has led to the substitu- 
tion of man-made materials such as synthetic rubber, 
artificial Silk, synthetic fibres, plastics, artificial diamonds 
for the raw materials marketed by the under-developed 
countries; another reason is the introduction of new tech- 
nological processes that have reduced the quantities of 
raw materials, for instance, non-ferrous metals, required 
The conversion of farming in the highly-developed coun- 
tries into a mechanised industry (on this question see 
below) has reduced the demand for farm produce from 
the under-developed countries. There is, therefore, no 
reason to suppose that the price levels will chanpe in 
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g2 ^^^^r^ — *. to be 

tries and rid themselvw of 1 / hfi im P er feIiat col 
productive forces, and abo nTZ ^ * t0 ^elo^S 
by means of aerari™ he remna nts of feudal 

*ough a great S " ffiS f " /" ndust ^I-atTon ^ 
Sloped countries by * fmpS St?*!** the 

ciustriaJisatfon o ' t U und^ T"? cons «" * the i n 
J^uld d prive t£ 1 S£^ , ^^We. because" 

tamed by the sale of commod uL I 5° " ge profits °b- 
WunWtt at monopoly S ^ . undeveloped 
whole is against til L P S Monopoly capita] as a 
ward countries the Te!Z Z T the ba * 

economic development The £ern£- r ?" y indent 
Association, an influential A^ ? naJ Econo ™c Policy 
A»t the United StateTs^ stated 

ffr their transport, por^ h0 ^ 0t i her C0Untries dev ^p 
development of indukr^s^ schools; the 

. A * far as the private eft t0 private capital, 

m the under-deve^ SSST ° f ,0Pe ^ Wst, 
^"■Wl^ofSinl^ffi? are . c ^cerned, their 
for the sake of "helping'' Te^ *>* profits 

Smce there is a risk of nrt^r*** *** C0Untries ' 
foreign capitalists build fXi- .' u" in the ^»™> 
countries only when the under-developed 

higher than those obtainable f f qUJCk profits £h at are 
oojttte Total invesS ^Tu^ CapftaIist 
called long-term direct pnvate ca P u aI (so- 

25,000 miHion dff^W^ 1957 bunted to 
^sted in countries on the t ■ 7 '°° were in- 

Jion in Western Europe, 800^1, ^ T tinent ' 4 ' 000 

"liars m aU the under-developed 
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ountries of Asia and Africa, and this mainly in the oil 
Lids of the Middle East, It will be understood, of course, 
that the building of factories by foreign capital not only 
develops the productive forces of the under-developed 
countries, it also implies the exploitation of those countries 
by means of the export of profits. 

There are laws in capitalist countries prohibiting any- 
body but the state from granting loans to the under-devel- 
oped countries at low rates of interest. Such loans must 
bring in higher interest than they would in the lender's 
own country. 

We may see from the example of the 25,000,000 dollar 
loan granted to Austria (although Austria cannot be called 
an under-developed country in the usual meaning of that 
term) at the end of 1958 for nine and a half years what 
the American capitalists understand by "aid". The loan 
was floated at 5.5 per cent, but was sold on the New 
York stock market at 96. The banks, furthermore, took 
3 per cent for themselves by way of brokerage plus their 
"expenses". Thus the Austrian Government received 
23,100,000 dollars instead of 25,000,000 and the actual 
interest amounted to 6.75% per annum. 

One may well imagine what the American capitalists 
make out of countries less developed than Austria. 

h fK° rtj the ob i ective laws of capitalism alone are 
sucn that the imperialist countries must continue to be- 
come richer and the under-developed countries poorer. 
ablP \? I , 011 ? 6 ° f deve, °P me nt is fraught with consider- 
far tfS ^1 danger for the imperialists. Clear-thinking, 
ventn * advocates of capitalism realise this. Adlai Ste- 
zm e % exam P Ie ' wrote in the New York Times Maga- 
abl*o V iet ec °riomie-political penetration is formid- 

e and succeeding. . . . Evidently the reality of our peril 

mtioL m ° St diffiCUlt thing for us t0 ac "Pt. • ■ ■ The rich 
Poorer rl? ^ tting ri ° her while the P oor are Setting 
sians ar , a disaster f or us, the rich, which the Rus- 
e making the most of on a world scale. As a poor 
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nat,on that has pulled itself up by its own bootstr-m 
it were, Russia has a great attraction to other poor „ i •' as 
who are natively suspicious of the West, or hL a l' ons 
disaffected by our military bargaining and self-ri^r* 
moralising."* Thomas BaIoghi ( prom ^ nent J ^ e °Us 

Zf r : %Tf t! J e NeW Stat ^n (December 12 m£ 
said. The inequality between rich and poor countries ^ 
actually increasing. . . . According to the U.N. World % V* 
nom !C Survey for 1958, the poor primary-produchS; 
lost more as a result of the deterioration of their term 
of trade than the whole of their foreign aid. . i„ I 
which is rent between the Soviet and the non-Soviet bfi" 
s foolhardy to tolerate an increasing division of the 
latter between rich and poor areas. Worse still, politically 
s he fact that most of the areas which are rich are whUe 
and those which are poor are non-white. If we fail to 
deal wdh this poverty, the existing power equilibrium in 
non-communist areas might alter seriously against us. This 
™I mam ^nger to Pe«e that economics now present." 
it is one thing to see a danger and another to eliminate 

h^flhf a, ; sm ! ,snot !* Ie t0 close the gulf between the 
handful of rich imperialist countries and the poor under- 
developed countries. Not all the insistent propaganda 
thaTfact under - devel °P ed countries can change 

Only the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, 
whose laws of social development differ radically from 
those of capitalism, and who are interested in the in- 
dustrialisation and economic progress of the under-devel- 
oped countries, only they can render and are rendering 
effective material and financial help to them and are pass- 
ing on experience of how best to utilise the resources of 
the countries concerned; such help will continue on an 
even greater scale in the future. 
The peo ples of the under-developed countries believe 

— y, vT Y ° lk Times Magazine ' March ! - 1059 > PJ>- 9 > 65 (my itaIiC3 ' 
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offpC tiveness of aid from the socialist countries 
* the ThPv can see that the Soviet Union, without the 
beCaU f the imperialists, had risen from a state similar to 
3id ° f the r own under-developed countries and become 
that of th«r _ industrial p0wer (and will shortly be- 

the W °the first) in an extremely short time. They do not 
come tnei , bout ca p ita i ist help because they 

be That therein capitalists are still growing richer at 

S f • Jxoense and to their detriment, because they re- 

mber tiS when the socialist camp did not exist the 

colonialists did nothing to help them. 

2. Important Economic Changes 
in Capitalist Society 

The capitalist society of our day is the same imperial- 
ism as it was at the beginning of the twentieth century— 
the inherent laws in the system remain unchanged. Never- 
theless many changes have taken place; in part the action 
of the internal economic laws has converted quantitative 
changes into qualitative and in part, new phenomena have 
emerged. These changes have taken place mainly m the 
highly-developed capitalist countries; in the under-devel- 
oped bourgeois countries there has been little change m 
the economic situation throughout the twentieth century 
despite political emancipation from the yoke of the im- 
perialists. 

We shall now attempt to analyse the most important 
of these economic changes, which are, of course, closely 
connected with the struggle between the two systems and 
are the basis of certain social changes that have taken 
place in the imperialist countries. 

* * * 

Under capitalist conditions today the concentration of 
production capacities and capital in the hands of the 
monopolies and especially the opportunities available to 
the financial oligarchy to use the capital of others are 
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have become much mor/po^f ' he nna ™ a > "agn^ 

to'SSttSSE*' a firm wit " to 

Today the Standard , " n? f W3S 3 bi § tmdertak '° 
10.000 milhon XftfHi^««ft 
egraph Company has = T ele P h °ne and Tel- 

Royal DutchVfi, **£ 

already a c^XeCce to ZZ^"^ - re 
they were far from bein° th i „ ' mp ! 1 a!,st countries, but 
today wher,, f0f L^'^f Ul C0 " ce ™ they are 

^W^^-^Sg? 1 controi the 

At the beginning of the ceniurv ZT . 
were much weaker than thev 5/ ? nanC,aI agnates 
IWn, She Highest Stave *T% "f* , toda y- In his fmperia/- 

amount of 11,000 million 11? °i of to the 

I" his book, The ErnZ f^ 2 * mil]i °« 
estimates their sphere of cnntrn g \ fif" Ce ' Victor PerI ° 
Even if we m ake X 1n " 7' « 126,000 miliion doliars. 
dollar their sphere '^ depreciation of the 

ft »« beginning ofd^ct "ur V Pi 25 *"» S '' Mter lhan 
behind the scenes th^ thevfJ T'^ tMay aCt mor * 
nates of a monopoly Z n ?J , ^ edy did ' The rea! ma S" 
of finance companies and S , " beh, ' nd the signboard 

AH this has resulted in h companies, 
social character of I ?* contradiction between the 
form of appronria" o r h ; !Ct '° n , and the P riva te capitalist 
the beginningTthe century" 8 eC °" le m0re acute * an at 
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Such huge quantitative changes were bound to lead 
Qualitative, structural modifications. The concentration 
t f production faciutated tne introduction of new tech- 
nics. The introduction of new techniques required, in 
turn, the further concentration of production in giant fac- 
tories. The full development of state monopoly capital- 
ism took place on the basis of this mighty concentration 
of capital and production. The financial oligarchy now 
employs much more complicated ways and means to make 
use of the capital of society as a whole, including the sav- 
ings of the people, for their own enrichment. The relations 
between banks and industrialists have changed. The 
burden of the crises of over-production was now distrib- 
uted in society in a different way. 

But the tremendous enrichment of the bourgeoisie, the 
greater power of the monopolies and the full development 
of state monopoly capitalism did not check the historic 
process of the break-up of capitalism, did not create — as 
they did after the First World V/ar — a temporary stabili- 
sation of capitalism and did not strengthen capitalist 
economy. Evidence of this is to be seen in the militarisa- 
tion of the economy in the imperialist countries, inflation, 
the fragmentation of the capitalist world market, the 
chronic agrarian crisis, the acute class struggle and the 
general process of the weakening of imperialism and, 
parallel to it, the strengthening of the world socialist 
system. 

Let us look more closely at these changes- 
Production techniques today are fundamentally differ- 
ent from those in use at the beginning of the century. In 
nose days the chief form of energy in industry and trans- 
Pert was provided by the steam engine, just as it had 
oeen m Marx's days. Today, however, internal combustion 
gines, electricity and atomic energy are in common use. 
rmerly, machines were individual units each run by 

skill W Tu kGr and P roductivit y depended primarily on his 
l - iJiis was the reason for the introduction of the Tay- 
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or, GUbreth and other sweating systems that s(«A' j 
times and motions of men at work and detenZ ? 
maximum time (often in tenths of a secondwl d the 
movement and for setting up a complicated wages ? Ch 
calculated to compel all workers to turn ouTat m 
the "best", most productive workers mUch as 

Today individual machines have been replaced bv ™ 
plicated systems of machines connected by the con, 
belt system of production. The speed at whkh th P yW 
to done is dictated by the machine and Z worker T 
to keep pace with it. The capitalists, therefore 
abandoned Taylorism for a more perfect syst n o 'swea? 
ng the workers that Is based on modern machine™ ™h 

ducting ° n ^ mecha " isa «°n and automation of pro 
duction. This makes piece rates unnecessary as a to rm £ 
wages. The Economist (January 2, I960) sLakino of th 
wage system at VauxhaU Motor*' St "SSg ° It 

decidtd E°Sm ST*"" iS d ° ne M time rates - The fi ™ 
an Iff V that P a y meilt by results was no longer 

an effective incentive in a mechanised industry where fhe 
machines and not the men were setting the pace Bonus 
earnings were therefore consolidated, a! they have often 
been m America, into a general time rate. . . The nanta 
are claimed to have been almost wholly to the good Pro 

tSSJSr UOt appear t0 have falL ° ff af=f 

tJ^uT^^ faCt0riBS are bec °™ng commoner; in 

merelv ta£ » ^ W ° rk6rS d ° n0 ^ sicai w ° rk but 
mfnnXln ^ ?* ™ ch ™*' ™^ adjustments and do 
minor repairs. Electronics are being more and more widely 

the office W ° rk ° f the automated factor y from 

inv^L^nT e F q " ipment is vei 'y expensive. It requires the 
investment of large sums and the organisation of produc- 
tion on a large scale. It is more than a small or even a 

ovlr T^if f3Ct0ry Can afford The superiority of big 
over small enterprises has become more strongly felt. At 
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< -nnine of the century, when banks ot idenUca 

t^ be6^ n ' n JL working (textile machinery, metal- and 

n,acf ! m nrkin2 machine tools), production costs per unit 

commodity were little higher at a factory with 

of th „rh?nes than they were at a factory of the same 
fi{ty macnm machine£ . Today a sma)1 factorv work . 

type Jth old machinery cannot long exist in competition 
enterprise working in the same field and employ- 
W nfndern techniques. The new production techniques are 
strengthening the domination of the monopolies in present- 
ly capitalist economy. 

There have been radical changes in agriculture in the 
hmhly-developed capitalist countries. At the beginning of 
The century Lenin established the fact that agriculture 
was still at the non-machine stage of development. Today 
farming in the highly-developed countries is carried on 
with the aid of machines. The conversion of farming into 
a machine industry has increased the amount of capital 
invested. 

VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY IN THE U.S.A. 

(on January 1) 





Value of 
machines and 
equipment 
(? million) 1 
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employed on 
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(millions) 1 
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acre 
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1958 


1,305 
17,400 


13.6 

I 7.5 


1.0 

16.6 


103 
2,320 



These figures provide a clear picture of the changes 
that took place in U.S. agriculture in the course of half 
a century. The number of persons employed on the farms 
has been almost halved in the same period. Taking into 
account that the dollar today is worth half what it was 

J Official data. 
Our calculation from official data. 
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m 1910, we find that the value ofUs f 
and equipment has increased sixfold th, T ? macj ^erv 
almost fourfold and the value per V n" AUQ » 
elevenfold. The extensive use J mlZ I W ° rker *5 
types of investment enable half the numb" ^ ° th " 
produce twice as much (products in ° f Work ** to 

as m 1910. This means si^y th L ^ f °4 
ft of far m iabour in the ul^^^^ 11 ^ 
There has been a similar development ? 
Western Europe. If we ignore ground venf f f a * nd * 
numerous small peasant farms w^ ?Li ^ StiI1 
significance in comparison with the c!ni-r ^ On0mic 
becoming ever smaller, we find that JL f fanna * 
highly-developed capita isT countie /h^'" 1 - Ure in the 
almost become, a branch of r i & hecom *S, or has 
dn the under-deveS T^ 6 indus ^- 

th -meleveiasat^^ « *S 



economy and JSfif d? J?* 1^ mon< * olies in the 
conditions obtlw * fu ca P lta,lst countries in the 
capital^ wl en . ° f the crisis <* 

of its existence p^ i P * SySt6m iS fa the te sta ^ e 
^SSSt^ iS the break-up of ifs 

system in L I? ( 7 P rese ™ation of the capitalist 
nfem msfde th. gg 6 thc evolutionary move- 

so^w^ -tnwle agist the 

state of the natt™*i ' ( } tIie ^distribution by the 
tal. There are i^f m favour of ™™P°'y 

these ^ a ^u at dlfficulties ^ the way of achieving 
tnese aims and they mvolve many contradictions. 
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preserving the capitalist system the monopolies 
■ov the support of thc non-monopoly bourgeoisie, the 
eflJ tiers, landlords, and rural capitalists, etc., that is, of 
f J! propertied classes. But in altering the distribution of 
national income by means of the system of state- 
iionopoty capitalism to the advantage of the monopolies 
and the detriment of all other sections of society, the 
monopolies are widening the gulf between themselves and 
t he other propertied sections of society, and are increas- 
ing their isolation. 

The alliance of the monopolies and the state is effected 
primarily in the form of a merger between the monopolies 
and the state machinery. The monopolies send their repre- 
sentatives 1 to leading posts in the government, as minis- 
ters, senators or members of parliament. The reverse is 
also true — generals, diplomats and ministers frequently 
leave government service for highly-paid posts in the mo- 
nopolies. 

The alliance also takes the form of joint decisions on 
important economic issues. This is not communist propa- 
ganda. The French industrialists' journal Entreprise (Au- 
gust 1959) said that "the French economic system, es- 
pecially since the war, is a capitalist system in which the 
state and private entrepreneurs complement each other. 
All important decisions emanate from these two centres 
—the organs of state power and the leaders of the private 
sector, and their activities should be co-ordinated. Fur- 
thermore, these two forces are frequently united when 
representatives of the private sector take part in making 
decisions in the organs of state power." 

Fully developed state-monopoly capitalism is manifested 
mainly i n state regulation of the economy, state-owned 

as a SV°P. mem bers of the financial oligarchy for a long time (and 
in thp TT q a r ? med fr0m P ersonal - °P en Participation in state affairs; 
World \i/ u was an exce P tion - During and after the Second 

contain*! • situ ation changed: Eisenhower's cabinet, for instance, 
eu ni ne millionaires; Rockefeller is governor of New York, etc. 
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enterprises and the appropriation and redistribution 
the greater part of the national income by the state 
State regulation of economy and state property are by 

ZZTr M I" 63 ' f ° r the mon o PO l ies . The monopolies 
con sent to such a step whenever capitalism is in dange 
-at the time of world wars and in periods of profound 
overproduction crises. At times they favour nadonahsa 
.on, but only of those branches that are being run at a 

n^wV" th6 C ° nditi0n that P rofit ^!e compfn a"io n is 
paid. Whenever the monopolies feel that their S 

mToTL^T the -nuI m :L7o"curia I s - 

rXn t regulation of the economy and the 

return or state enterprises to private owners In West 
Germany ,„ 1959, for instan Nazi en ernrises 

ZtTST^i factory) r re put »p ** -,e toX 

capital the Preussag works, that had, in part been the 

a ZllV£ f rUS f n StatC SinCe *° century was 
also sold. The transfer of such enterprises is combined 

parte le^vahit ? " Pe ° P]e ' S ^Hsm^lK 
ti,= rf low-value shares are sold to workers. 
The development of state-monopoly capitalism there 

fore, is uneven in its two aspects 

tion (national, provincial and local) P by taxa " 

France Britain Tta i y U.S.A. 
32 - 5 29.2 2S.0 25.2 

t J™ State ,- bUdget is an im ^rtant source of income to 
the monopolies since a large part of state expendiWe is 



1 U.S. News and World Report, April 13, 1959, p. 88. 
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for commodities and services they provide at high monop- 
oly prices. 

U.S. stale spending has increased as follows in this 
century (000,000,000 dollars): 

1000 1930 1938 1945 1050 1059 19G0 

0.5 3.4 7.2 100.4 40.1 81.0 78.4 

In various ways the state helps the monopolies fix high 
monopoly prices on the home market. With this aim in 
view it restricts the import of some goods by import 
quotas and prohibitions; it makes these commodities ex- 
pensive by levying high import duties; it assists the export 
of commodities for which there are no purchasers in the 
country by granting loans to other countries. On the other 
hand, the state prohibits or hinders the exports of raw 
materials needed by the monopolies. 

It is impossible even to list all the cunning methods 
by means of which the monopolies make use of the state 
budget. We shall mention only the main channels: state 
credits and subsidies obtained on the pretext of producing 
goods of "importance for defence"; the purchase of land, 
enterprises, etc., from the state at low prices; the lower- 
ing of taxes levied on the monopolies in every possible 
way. 1 

The activities of the state for the benefit of the 
monopolies reach their peak in times of war when the 



Of particular interest are the investments made by means of 
accelerated depreciation. The state allows the monopolies to set aside 
part of their profit to cover depreciation and does not tax this sum. 
The depreciation fund is often three or four times the value of the 
actual depreciation, and U.S. monopolies have built factories out of 
sums obtained by "accelerated" depreciation, usually 20% of the value 
of the plant per annum. 

Percentage 
Total of all new 

($000,000) investments 



During the First World War . . 650 
During the Second World War . . 5,700 
During the Korean War .... 21,500 
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state distributes raw materials, machinery and i t 
throughout the country to the advantage of th* * 
nopohes. tne mo. 

All state spending is, first and foremost, to the ^ 
tage of the monopolies. Even expenditure that is 1? ^ 
to be in the interests of the working people is indi, 6d 
to the benefit of the monopolies. Ichools trai " » 
cians, engineers and scientists for them. Medical sptSJj 
look after the health of the workers. The tolSK 
roads, canals, and ports reduces transport expenses ,5 
increases the profit of the monopolies, etc dnd 
The entire functioning of the state in the imperial** 
countries is directly or indirectly in the interests of ^ 
nopoly capital. The state police and armed forces proto 
the capitalist system. 1 u 

State-monopoly capitalism is extremely reactionary be- 
cause it exists in order to defend a capitalist system that 
is doomed to collapse. 

whfeW re h PeCt i* diffGrS gfeatly fr0OT state capitalto 
7n r^' A * StagG ° f Capita,ist development and 

m the under-developed countries today, plays a progressive 
role m developing the productive forces. 

* * * 

In the twentieth century the financial oligarchy has 
greatly increased its power. The methods by which it 
gams control over the capital of other people have become 
more intricate and are more closely veiled. 

The p 0W er of the financial oligarchy does not rest so 
much on its own capital as on its control of the capital 
ol others. The capital actually owned by Morgan (accord- 
ing to a Fortune estimate) is less than a thousand million 
dollars and he is not the richest man in America. But he 
has control over dozens of times that amount of capital 
belonging to other people. The methods by which the 
financial oligarchy, at the beginning of the century, gained 
control over the capital of other people while holding 
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f its own that was several times smaller, will be 
capital to readers from Lenin's Imperialism, the Highest 
^own to itQlisrih anc j we shall not repeat them here. 
SWS e °^ ourse f the twentieth century the big financiers 
In ^voived numerous astute methods of gaining control 
haV£ important enterprises using only relatively small 
° Ver i of their own. Some of the methods are: the issue 
Preferential shares (with no vote at the shareholders' 

Ptin^s) and special shares that carry more than one 
vote some company charters grant the right to vote only 
to the shareholders possessing, say, 10, 50 or 100 shares, 
holders of fewer shares having no vote; using shares 
deposited in banks and safe deposits by their owners, etc. 
The result is that the ordinary shareholder has no voice 
in the affairs of the concern in which he has invested his 
capital and often does not even know who is the real boss 
of the firm. The financial magnates, who possess only a 
small portion of the total number of shares— often as little 
as 5 per cent — rule the concern anonymously and by 
various means appropriate to themselves a much larger 
share of the profits than the "ordinary" shareholders get 
in the form of dividends. 

A completely new phenomenon is the "Investment 
Trusts", capitalist enterprises for the purchase of the 
shares of various companies operating in industry, trade 
or banking. The trust receives the dividends from the 
shares it holds in various companies and distributes the 
sum received among its shareholders. The object of these 
trusts is to lessen the risk of the shareholders — actually, 
they are rentiers — of losing their money by investing it 
a11 in one or two companies. This is fictitious capital 
doubled. Such enterprises enable the financial magnates to 
dominate, with the aid of other people's money, the firms 
whose shares are held by the trust. 

The financial oligarchy has discovered important new 
ways-— in addition to banks and savings societies — of get- 
m g at the savings of the people. Among them are the 
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insurance companies, mainly those dealing in is. . 
ance. In 1958 the resources of all United states ? ^4 
ance companies amounted to 107,000 million doll til * ns ^ 
sum 54 000 million dollars wer'e inve ed t s w ° f th ^ 
loan bonds The reserve funds of these compan £ 
cons ituted a sum as great as the total amoum I 1958 
m a I forms of savings banks, and, furth 8 ~ ^ 
total increased m 1958 alone by 4,200 million do n! ^ 
Britain ,n 1958, insurance companies had as* IT? *' h 
value of £6,000 million. Of this sum £2 2 n , -n t0 the 
invested in the loan bonds and'shTs o 'S ate ZcT 
ihe resources of all British banks and fimnce co ^n 
amounted to £11,500 million. Ihsiu-ance^^^T - 
one great advantage over banks and savings soS^ 
the event of a credit, crisis they do nrt l^ f™?* 
mass withdrawal of funds. Insured persons m ay Sn* 
tmue paying the contributions and demand ^eCmen^ 

e nedTr^ " COnsiderabI * *>» to the 
cerned. The insurance companies, moreover can hh£. 

iZl7\t Y V u T r S WayS 3nd — ^tn Ihe credit ens 
onstant l l UnC |f rst0od this that a sSggfe fa 

control ^ fhT g ° n bGtWeen finandal ma ^ nates ^ the 
Tstilar roll "^P"** Pensio " 

moid d^vp?nn nnin 5 °/-^ e C6ntUry ' when there was a W 
the fund, T ^ mdUStry ^ecially in Germany) and 
^JmL f 6 ? S ^ Sal ° f the industrialists were far 

am n t 0r " rther expansion, industry was in con- 

S ^IW 1 ^ n0t ° n,yfor S circulation 

Hi fcrri n. f ° r . th * urease of constant capital. 

stanXlnw' m FimnCe ***** said ^at "a con- 
stantly growing part of industrial capital does not belong 

«^only through the banks. , . ;n m this way the tar 

^ R mS&&^^^ BerIin - XIV- KaPit/ 

die Banken Verwandfung des 



terprises were kept dependent on the banks. In 
dustnal en espe cially after the Second World 

the suD se ^. tuation changed. (Even in the early period, as 
^ ar ' a- 6 himself writes, it was true mainly for Germany 
under-developed countries, but it was not true 
and the Tkgre W ere two factors that played the de- 
f0r Trole in this respect. During and after the war the 
01 nnlies were able to set aside for themselves tremen- 
Ts reserves out of their high profits. The inflation 
t enfithened the position of the industrial monopolies since 
the greater part of their property consisted of buildings, 
machinery and equipment, raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods whose prices increased together with inflation; 
they were able to pay their old debts to the banks in 
devalued currency. The banks gained nothing from the 
inflation. It is true that they paid their creditors in low 
value currency but they received the same low value cur- 
rency from their debtors. This difference in the effect of 
inflation explains why representatives of industrial capital, 
the prominent American economists, Professors Slichter 
and Hansen, for example, are, like Keynes, in favour of 
"regulated inflation", while such big financial organisa- 
tions as the First National City Bank and the Guar- 
antee Trust Company (both American) favour stable cur- 
rency. 

Industrial monopolies have become more or less inde- 
pendent of the banks and as a rule expand their constant 
capital by using their own reserve funds. 

All American industrial corporations together expended 
21,500 million dollars on buildings and plant in 1958. For 
this they used their own internal sources: retained profits 
and depletion allowances were 6,000 million dollars and 
depreciation and amortisation allowances came to 21,500 
y il Hon dollars (See Economic Report of the President 
Transmitted to the Congress, January 20, 1959, p. 207). 

According to the British Bulletin for Industry (April 
i9& 9) between 67 and 89 per cent of all investments in 
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Britain in the 1949-1956 period were fin, 

ternal sources, from 7 to 11 per cl t h v 6d °« of • 
from 2 to 12 per ^ by lssuing ^of 

ine big monopolies now creat- such h„ 
their superprofits that they, as a ruIe r6Serv « ft*. 

Ban, f tTn^l^^e 

cern, I. G. Farbenindustrie, had its own h- i Germ an con. 

even before the Second World War. ^ b ' 8 bai *"S h<4 

r^*J2?3*uS £ ol 6 ^^ Sh0W *» secona 
industrial monopfc. 7 b " ta 38 com ?^d witn 



COMBINED NET .NCOME AFTER TAXES F LEAMNr „ 

COKPORATIONS lEAD ING U.S. 

(MOO, 000, (WO) 



Year 


Total 


Manufacturing 
industries 


' All financial 
corporations 


I Commercial 
1 banks 


1957 1 
1858 | 


15.8 J 
13.0 | 


10.4 

8.5 | 


1.3 


0.8 
0.9 



industrial monopolifs i ° f the income of the 

betw ** banks and the 
merit banks d not m J n0t mean that the invest ' 

is the sale of „H " e 1 Uprises. (The exception 
In his Tke EmT^f^ e ^ Wely to old shareholders.) 

Empire of High Finance, Victor Perlo quotes 



were mostly due to m»S*£S *™. !? 58 ' when profits obtained 
J9S8, the banks' prbfit nc £«<^ ed i?. Ut ? the ^ of 1957- 

considerably dropped From th?f v FtP* those of the industrialists 
the troubles of others 5 il folIows that the banks gain from 
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of the syndicate selling Ford stock in 1956; 
the inst ^ ate took a commission of $1.50 per share and 
this s ? n ?\i5 300,000 for an operation involving no risk 
collected & -f he 'point is that only the investment bank 
* hatS0C q the machinery for selling shares "to the people". 
P^^nnld have managed without the help of the banks, 
For X. «le of shares "to the people" would have re- 
bU - d the establishment of a constantly functioning appa- 
qU f! throughout the country. 

The question of the relations between banks and indus- 
trial monopolies, however, is becoming of less and less 

anificance because a very small group of financial mag- 
nates is gaining control over both banks and industries. 
11 In the under-developed countries, where there is a great 
shortage of capital, the banks still maintain their power 
over industry. , . 

The growing strength of the monopolies and the devel- 
opment of state monopoly capitalism have brought about a 
change in the distribution of the burden of over-produc- 
tion crises. At the beginning of the century a considerable 
part of the losses due to a crisis was borne by the bour- 
geoisie because of the sharp fall in prices, acute credit 
crises and mass bankruptcies. Today the big monopolies do 
not reduce their prices during a crisis; they do not go bank- 
rupt (if necessary the state comes to their aid). The entire 
burden of a crisis is borne almost exclusively by the work- 
ing class that suffers from mass, prolonged unemploy- 
ment, by the under-developed countries because the prices 
of their commodities are reduced 1 and by the weaker sec- 
tion of the non-monopoly bourgeoisie. The big bourgeoisie 
does not lose much from a crisis. But a lengthy and deep- 
going over-production crisis is politically dangerous to the 

1 As we have shown, the big capitalists of the imperialist coun- 
ties, Britain especially, gained 'more from the drop in the prices of 
jaw materials from under developed countries during the last crisis, 
man they lost through the crisis itself. 
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bourgeoisie in the conditions obtaining at the present , 
of the general cr.sis of capitalism and the Vrt, , sta §e 
tween the two world systems. s, ™8gle b e . 



Despite the relatively powerful growth of nr^ 
and the huge accumulation of capital in the aZT' " 
oped capitalist countries, capitalism today is m ,,L e1 ' 
spects not only politically but even economically "Zl"' 
than it was at the beginning of the century. * '* er 

Capitalism is unable to provide work for all those 
sole means of subsistence is the sale of their labour ^ 
The mdustrial reserve army that at the beginning of the 
century appeared mainly at times of economic crises has 
been replaced by a permanent unemployed army. , n Z 
U.S.A., the richest capitalist country, at a time of re"at ve 
economic prosperity (March 1960) there were 4,200,000 to- 
a ly unemployed according to official data which do not 
take into cons,deration about the same number of peo- 
ple working from one to fourteen hours a week, that is 
also actually unemployed. If we add those who had iobs 
but were not working (because of factories standing tern- 
poranly idle, strikes, etc.) the number of people unem- 
ployed in that month was something like ten million. If 
we assume that every unemployed person has at least 
one other person dependent on him, that brings the num- 
ber up to 20,000,000, which is equal to the population of 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland and Ireland combined. To the 
official figures for unemployment there must be added 
the hidden unemployment due to rural over-population 
(in Italy, Spain and the under-developed countries); thus 
the total unemployed army of the capitalist world may 
be anything between 50,000,000 and 100,000,000 strong. 

A number of branches of economy in the highly-devel- 
oped countries are in a state of chronic depression (coal, 
cotton, agriculture, etc.) which increases the tendency of 
the unemployed army to grow. 



. is no single capitalist market such as there 
Tod^ the h r p Vinn"ng ?the century. The capitalist world 
I at the ^» n n n ' n = duced in extent and is split into the 
5* haS , "t 6 and other currency areas. Competition 
S" Sl fmer t the capitalists of various countries 
onditi° nS f X er imp ort quota system, preferential tariffs 
beca^ of *™ most favoured nation system. 
a« d ^ n0 free movement of capital-either permission 
There C rt to export capital or the state itself undertakes 
is fecl uired to exp ^ monopolies o£ the nsk 

a export cap. « sQme attempts are being made to 

inV0 V ; uniform market on the territories of several 
create a um r° rrn the six West-European countries 

r^^ hf Federef Republic of Germany and 
fhe aroup of seven countries headed by Britain-the con, 
!ltorv interests of the monopoly groups make it dif- 
Tf??S these plans into effect and counterpose one 
European group to the other. The Common Market 
West-European group Holland, Belgium, 

rtuxtmburg headed by West Germany, is counter- 
notd™ Free Trade Area consisting of Great Britam, 
Sweden! Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria and Por- 

X^e^fs^le capitalist market demonstrates 
the weakness of capitalist economy. It has led to a very 
unequal distribution of the world money-gold Tiny 
Switzerland with her population of five million P osss ^ 
a gold reserve of 2,000 million dollars while France with 
her forty-four millions possesses less than 1.000 million 
dollars; India, with a population of almost 400,000,000, 
has a gold reserve of some 250,000,000 dollars. 

The sharpening of the chief contradiction of capitalism 
—the contradiction between the social character of pro- 
duction and the private character of appropriation— cre- 
ates a chronically narrow market in the capitalist coun- 
tries. This compels the capitalists to sell their goods on 
*e instalment plan, thus using the consumers future 



income today. In the U.S.A. the sale of mot 
instalments is so widespread that the customer ^ Cars b V 
er told the price of the vehicle; he is mereIvV\ bn ^ 
he must pay so much a month for, say thirtv tha * 
At the end of 1960 the total debt owed by cont L m ° nths * 
55,000 million dollars. This system is rapidly Was 
Britain and other capitalist countries. wading i n 

The monopolies, of course, by granting consumers rr»* 
it, always raise prices. The financial concern c* 
Motors earns 12 per cent per annum on cars sold on?? 
it and in the event of an instalment not being nnin 
time has the right to take the car back from the debtor" 
According to the U.S. News and World Report IntT'l 
as high as 31 per cent per annum is charged. 

The sale of consumer goods on credit is something new 
and was not typical of capitalism at the beginning of the 
'century. 

Evidence of the weakness of present-day capitalist econ- 
omy as compared with that of the beginning of the cen- 
tury is to be seen in the inflation that affects the currency 
of all capitalist countries. Even the United States dollar, 
despite that country's huge gold reserves, has had its 
purchasing power— for consumer goods— reduced by 24 
per cent during the past ten years. 

The lower purchasing power of money is not only due 
to inflation but also to the activities of the monopolies. In 
May 1959 the U.S. price index was as follows (1947- 
1949^=100): 

Aluminium Steel Furniture Textiles LeiUier Foodstuffs 

goo ila 

168 170 124 U 118 108 

There can be no doubt that the production cost (i.e., 
the amount of socially necessary working time contained 
in one unit) of steel has been reduced to a much greater 
extent than that of furniture or leather goods. The fact 
that the prices of monopoly-produced metals have in- 
creased to a much greater extent than those of less monop- 
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a* shows the power of the monopohes; the lat- 
nlis ed Sf d ' -ecs of their commodities at a figure much 
5 ** ? e Mr cost and thus ensure themselves super- 
..:..her than 



P> 3 ' , inflation is due to the withdrawal, during and 
^Second World War, of greater sums for non-pro- 
purposes than the normal functioning of capital 

S^'this mean that capitalism is, in general, no longer 
Does this meai currency ? It does not; it would 

10 r for the Sority of the capitalist countries to 
be P f 1 « stable cur ency even today. The industrial 
maintain a sta ™ d( / not vvant stabilisation. The 
rZ^^ of currency provides conditions that 
^verv profitable to capital, enabling it to increase the 
3 , nation of the working people, because the real 
6 te o factory and office workers are constantly drop- 
lf as money loses its purchasing power. This compels 
KrkTtc- struggle for increased money wage. Such 
a struggle creates the false impression that the worn n 
class fs constantly on the offensive and that the capital- 
ists are acting in their own defence, although actually it 
Is ttTmSlto that are attacking the living standards 
of the working people. ... . . 

Militarisation. The chief reason for the militarisation 
of the economy of the capitalist countries is a political 
one. All-round militarisation has been effected by the 
financial oligarchy because of its constant fear ot trie 
socialist revolution— production, technology, science serve 
primarily this purpose. Armament spending m Peacetime 
has reached an unparalleled level. In 1900 the U.S.A. spent 
191,000,000 dollars on armaments and in 1962 more man 
55,000 million dollars. ...... , 

The narrowness of the capitalist market, the ditncui- 
ty of realising commodities because of the low purchas- 
ing power of the majority of the working people— a phe- 
nomenon that is inevitable under capitalism and which 
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has become more apparent as a result of th P * 
meal progress effected during the past decade--!?™ te <*- 
reason for the militarisation of the econnn, noth * 
highly-developed capitalist countries. " y of the 

Militarism is surest proof of the decay of 
capitalism. Weapons are neither means of prod^^ 
articles of normal consumption. Expenditure n nor 
ments does not bring the people any benefits u • 
gantic faux-frais for capitalist society, actually it 11 * ?" 
duction from the national income. Armaments hLl 6 " 
are exceedingly profitable business for very 7' 
groups of monopolies. The monopolies as a who? ttJ 
ore, resist the demand of the peoples to an'ft 
the cold war and effect a real disarmament. There ar ° 
however, monopolies that work exclusively for the ho™ 
market and who are against excessive arm n ents be 
cause of the high taxation they require. 

«» C T lde ? hl t ° } T geS in the ex ? 0rt °f CQ P^ *w* tak- 
en place. At the beginning of the century privately-owned 
capital was exported; the state granted loans to foreign 
countries but did not export capital to them. Almost half 
the capital leaving a country today is exported partly or 
wholly by the state through the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, state loans to the 
under-developed countries, state guarantees for the export 
of private capital, etc. The state export of capital has be- 
come an important weapon in the struggle between the 
two systems. 

By granting the under-developed countries loans at 
2.o per cent per annum, the Soviet Union helps them free 
themselves from the financial yoke of imperialism. The 
export of capital by the imperialist states serves very dif- 
ferent purposes. 

The purpose served by the export of private capital 
has also changed. Earlier in the century capital was ex- 
ported mainly to ensure a supply of raw materials for 
West-European industry. Today a large part of the ex- 
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raoital goes from one highly-developed country 
P 01 * ther primarily to build subsidiaries of the monop- 
to xins is to be explained by the fragmentation of 

oiy fir ^ t " list world market and differences in wage levels. 
the American firms have invested about 3,000 million dol- 
Big in Britain because wages there are lower than in 
lafS tj s A and the technical level is the same; the com- 
th %5ti*pq thus produced enjoy preferential tariffs in the 
lm nions because they are "British made". The dynam- 

cs of foreign investments in Canada are also of interest 

( C $000,000,000): 



1900 



1945 



U.S.A 

Great Britain 

Other countries 

Totals 



0.2 
1.0 



5.0 
1.7 
0.4 



1.2 7.1 



inns 



14.6 

3.1 
1.4 



19.1 



The profits from U.S. and British private capital in- 
vested abroad are so great that they amount to the annual 
export of new capital. In other words, from the point of 
view of the balance of payments the new export of capi- 
tal is effected without the transfer of values. 

The state export of capital to the under-developed coun- 
tries not only serves a political purpose, it guarantees the 
export of the commodities of the big capitalist firms at 
high prices and without any risk. The aid given by the 
capitalist countries is actually aid to themselves. 



3, Important Social Changes 
in Capitalist Society 

It goes without saying that the relations between the 
classes of capitalist society have not changed during the 
twentieth century. Capitalist society still consists of two 
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main classes— the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
class struggle between them continues l„ /r and 'he 
developed countries the struggle for land bctw J"** 
landlords and the peasantry still plays , . th <= 
role. * y a °°minant 

There has, however, been considerable ch™™ . 
the classes of the developed capitalist countries fLT^" 
geoisie has decreased in numbers and the prolett iat ° Ur - 
creased. In the U.S.A. in 1910, the number of nil £ 
ent persons" constituted 27 per cent of the gainful 
Ployed population; in 1954 it was, according** ^ 
no/ of the International Sociological Association, onW y ?,* 
per cent, rt must also be borne in mind that m n -of the 
people regarded as independent today are fully depend 
ent on the monopolies-motor-car dealers and X rs " 
Furthermore, there are .. independent ^ 

incomes are lower than those of the workers such 

e "Tn theln 3 ; *Fl d ° ing mi "° r r6PairS ° f varies sorts 
etc. In the industrial countries the big bourgeoisie is today 
an insignificant minority compared to the overwhelm!™ 

IT?* t-T t0ry ' ° ffice ' aBd Sessional workers. The 
Ttu , 1 given in the West-German Statistisches 
lahrbuch jar die Bundesrepublik Deutschland may be 
analysed as follows (millions): 





Britain 




U.S.A. 


Federal Re- 
public of 


T Uon 5ainfU,,y C ' mpIo y L ' d 






Germany 
22.0 




22.0 


60.0 


Factory, office and professional 






J5.6 


workers 


20.9 


49.3 


Percentages of tola! .' .' [ [ \ 


93.0 


82.0 


71.0 



The managerial role of the bourgeoisie in production 
has been reduced far more than its mere numbers. Al- 
though the monopolies occupied a dominant position at 
the beginning of the century and there was a rather numer- 
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tier class> a considerable part of the bourgeoisie 
oUS *d an active role in economic life as entrepreneurs, 
Risers and managers of their own enterprises, engi- 
°s and inventors. The first generation of Siemens, 
neeT ns Fords and others were working engineers and 
^duction organisers. Now almost all these functions 
pf0 performed by hired people. The day-to-day manage- 
ment of an enterprise is now the work of a paid director 
manager, while the financial magnates are engaged in 
the organisation of new monopoly enterprises, in politics 
and in large-scale speculation. Scientific work and inven- 
tion is concentrated mainly in the laboratories of the big 
monopolies and the fruits of the labours of scientists and 
inventors belong to the monopolies. A very big and still 
growing section of the bourgeoisie is becoming parasitic, 
is being turned into a rentier class. 

The Economic Report of the President Transmitted 
to the Congress on January 18, 1961, showed the 
income of the rentier class in the U.S.A. in 1960 as 14,000 
million dollars in dividends and 26,800 million dollars in 
personal interest, a total of 40,800 million dollars. 1 The 
parasitic income of the U.S.A. is greater than the entire 
national income of India with its population of 
400,000,000. 

Modern capitalist society in the highly- developed coun- 
tries, therefore, consists of a very limited group of finan- 
cial magnates and of other exploiters — the middle bour- 
geoisie, landlords, kulaks — and the hired factory, office 
and professional workers who form the overwhelming 
Majority of the population. The number of people objec- 
tively interested in the preservation of capitalism is be- 
coming ever smaller. The capitalist system continues to 
e xist because the bourgeoisie of the highly-developed 
countries, on account of the tremendous growth of labour 

T 1 Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the Congress, 
Ja nuary is, 19^ Washington, 1961, p. 141. 
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productivity in their own countries and the exni • 
of the under-developed countries, is still able to • U ° n 
the living conditions of a section of the workers- thT QVe 
geoisie, furthermore, is still able, with the aid f «i % 
reformism and other types of bourgeois ideology tn 
tain its influence over a section of the workers Th, 
ratus of suppression, of course, continues to plav a « P ^ 
portant part. But in conditions obtaining, due tn If 
struggle between the two systems, a certain part of t 
bourgeoisie tries to avoid open conflicts with the nJ, 
tariat. 1 0Je - 

The monopolies, taking advantage of the inflation ar,H 
high monopoly prices, can meet the demands of the wort? 
ers in part without detriment to their profits. 

It stands to reason that the monopolies are in a more 
duficult position in those branches of industry that are 
undergoing a structural crisis (coal, cotton, etc.) than in 
the rapidly developing branches. The position of the non- 
monopoly, middle and smaller bourgeoisie, who are ex- 
periencing the oppression of the financial oligarchy is still 
more difficult. 

Changes in the ideology of the bourgeoisie. The ideol- 
ogy of imperialism has always been reactionary. At the 
beginning of the century, however, there were still con- 
siderable survivals of the anti-feudal, liberal, radical bour- 
geois ideology. Today the ideology of capitalism is thor- 
oughly reactionary; its main content is the preserva- 
tion of the capitalist system and anti-communism.* Its 
much-advertised "liberty" and "protection of the rights 
of the individual" are used as anti-communist propaganda 
by bourgeois ideologues; the social sciences, like the 
church, defend and embellish decaying capitalism and im- 



nJL P . 15 ? r0VEded b y the national bourgeoisie of the 

SSKfi^EF* C0l,ntr '? s who are fighting against imperialism and 

SSSfi ? are pI , ay,ne a P ro g r cssive role. Owing to their dual 
cnaracter. however thn. iwfmnoi u„.,~ — . , .._ „ +n 



r;„ 11 t1it - P'aying a progressive role. Owing to their duai 

, %. ■ ev ? r ,*- the nation al bourgeoisie are inclined to come to 
terms with imperialism and feudalism 
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.reach the superiority of the white race* and 
«erfel ism ' Quinism. The bourgeoisie of the developed cap- 
t*** C °ntKes no longer have their former ideals and 



y 

t t d c rema U and thV AeaTre" 'or the bourgeois coun- 
ture, the cm T, .... ; „,i„^ ^nitnlist countries today it is 



m» -; noseS Demonstrative religion and obscurantism 
social P u 7° e S d eS with a thirst for profit at any cost. Gang- 
~° ^rers and speculators on a grand scale aie 
- anymore oHen becoming the heroes of the htera- 



are ^^Xers'and "speculator's on a grand scale are 
sters- 



turc ' ^'the industrialised capitalist countries tooay it is 

lrieS< X tnria : that strives for the higher ideals of man- 

the / r 01 Vt\ the progressive elements of society. 

^"1£ semi-colonies and former colonies the 

In the national bourgeoisie participate m 

intelhgen sia ana g jndependence f ,o m 

SSSt »h they do so with certain vacilla- 
te rapid technical progress in the twentieth century 
J also brought about considerable change in he make* 
WoL worW class. As we said above, skilled work- 
ers were the deciding factor in production at the begin 
"ngTthe century 8 These workers spent fou r ^ five 
years learning their trades. Their wages were the ef ore 
much higher than those of the unskilled wooers. The 
working-class aristocracy consisted exclusively ot ^ed 
workers. The bourgeoisie was able to exert considerable 
influence on the masses of the workers through this rela- 
tively small section. In the factories of today there are 
very few skilled workers in the old sense of the term. 
Technological progress in the capitalist countries has lea 
to the skill of the worker being no longer of decisive im- 
portance in production. Workers' wages, therefore, have 
been greatly levelled out. The British Minister of Labour 

. 1 In Florida a demand was made that the book Three Utile 
^ prohibited because the wolf ate the white pig and the spotted p*g 
the black pig proved cleverer than the wolf A similar demand 
*»! made in Alabama in respect of a book called Two Bunnies m 
wnich a white rabbit married a black rabbit. 
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submitted the following figures to Parliamo . 

(repor g ted in^S^^ 

' A Pril 



WAGES OF SKILLED WORKERS ,N FOUR TRADFS AS A . 

OF THE WAGES OF LABOURERS A ******** 




Engineering (weekly rates) 

Patternmakers . . 

Fillers and turners .' 
Building (hourly rates) ' ' 

Bricklayers - , 
Railways (weekly rates} ' 

engine drivers . 



si. ^ry^se 6 scr? in wages is — J 

class aristocmcy r r ^g e r S e "-l m r ^ I" 6 
Lenin always spoke of the wo rid lo *, 3 P . ohtlcal force ' 
section of worker? thnt if ™ , 8 ~ C ' aSS ar,stocr acy as a 
letarian L« thZ A , h ad broken away from the pro- 

and t ie Thv n \ TJ '■ ^ its letarian nature 
bourgeo tie In th? V ' 0Ur Way ° f life to imit ^ lhe 
stin^^stodai 3 6 W ° rkin ^ aristocracy 

ist^untr^'h^ 0/ ^ 0t "' in the ^ustrialised eapital- 
nrnifoM haS Increas e°- considerably in this century, 

to gat e Z?uS%> 10 ° t PW C6nt: !t "owever, dW 
I y ° f Iab0Ur fcecause resuIt s will differ 
annual nerin/ ,S taken ~ a dai ^ hourly or 

wliole Z t t eParat l branches « *e economy as a 
recent' J!"' T "° W ^ the P r ^uctivity of labour in 
Put is n 3S mCr !f Sed so much that the level of out- 
ir , th! u raised without a corresponding increase 
ne number of workers employed, but even with a 
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in that number. The U 


.S.A. will serve as an 


year 


Production index for 


Number of workers 
employed (millions) 


J953 
1959 


139 

158 


17.2 
10.2 



1US output increa&eu uy it pci i-cut ucbj/ilc a 

of one million, or 6 per cent, in the number of work- 

erS The growth in labour productivity has brought about 
a sharp change in the distribution of employed persons 
by industries. In the highly-developed countries the num- 
ber of workers producing values and surplus-value is 
only slightly greater than the number in non-producing 
branches. (A further 3,000,000 may be added to the non- 
producing categories for the armed services.) 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE U.S. LABOUR FORCE IN 1959 

{miliums) 

Branches producing new values Branches not producing new values' 

Manufacturing industries 16.2 Trade £1.4 

Mining 0.7 Finance 2.4 

Building contractors . . 2.8 Services 6.5 

Agriculture 5.8 Federal and local govern- 
ment bodies ...... 8.1 

Transport and public 

amenities 3.9 

~~Total 29^4 Total 28.4 

This change is due to the rapid growth in the number 
^ professional and office workers in the developed capi- 
talist countries. On the one hand it is a result of the in- 
cr eased size of the state apparatus and the extension of 

in tpJf^J 11 ^ 810111 is not accurate— new values are partly produced 
th e nlv ■ ut are not produced on passenger transport. We are of 
"Pinion that the two figures compensate each other, 
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branches of the economy providing services wherp 
workers are few; on the other hand, technical n 
industry (automation, the introduction of S gress 3 
etc.), has led to a greater increase in the number^^ 
manual workers employed. Out of every hundr J nori - 1 
employed in U.S. industry in 1899, only six wer/n^ 08 
atonal and office workers, in 1919 the number L« 
per 100 and in 1954 it was 21.3 per hundred. I n ?2? 7 1 " 4 
third of the total paybili went to non-manual woVkpr 

General data on the number of manual and non-mam, i 
workers are available for West Germany; in October iq^ 
there were 12.7 million manual workers of all cateaorif 
(including apprentices, beginners working without J ' 
etc.), and 5.4 million professional and office workers Ac 
cording to British census figures the number of office 
workers in that country was (thousands): 

m UU 1031 1&51 

4M 843 1;465 2,124 

Due to the rapid rate of growth, the number of non- 
manual workers in the industrial countries is approaching 
Lhat of the manual workers. 

This is a fact of great political importance. The vast 
majority of non-manual workers are, of course, proletar- 
ians and their salaries are frequently lower than the wages 
of skilled manual workers. But the upper stratum of 
clerks in private firms merges with the capitalists and the 
higher state and working-class bureaucracy and plays an 
important political role. 

The bourgeoisie tries to take advantage of this non- 
existent difference between the proletarians of the factory 
and those of the office desk.' They try to counterpose one 
group to the other. Office workers, however, are more 

J JP 'SS case the divisfon int o manual and mental labour is un- 
suitable. The work of many clerks requires very little mental effort 
and that of many workers is more mental than manual. 

m 



frequently becoming members of trade unions 
^Pir organisations have aims and methods of Strug- 
^ that closely resemble those of the factory workers' 

Uniarticular importance is the rapidly growing stratum 
working-class bureaucrats, employees of the Social- 
ocratic parties, parliamentarians, editors, profession- 
propagandists, employees of workers' co-operatives, 
a This bureaucracy, acting in the interests of the bour 
eoisie to some extent fulfils functions that at the begin- 
ning of the century were carried out by the working-class 
aristocracy of skilled workers.* 



The big bourgeoisie is faced with a problem — how can 
it retain its influence over the proletariat and prevent it 
from taking the revolutionary path of struggle in the 
epoch of the general crisis of capitalism, when the further 
existence of the capitalist system is potentially endan- 
gered, when the proletariat constitutes the overwhelming 
majority of the population and possesses powerful trade 
union and party organisations and when the workers can 
see the tremendous successes of the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries? 

The attitude of the big bourgeoisie in the highly-devel- 
oped capitalist countries towards the proletariat is, on 
account of this problem, different from what it was at 
the beginning of the century. Sixty years ago every indi- 
vidual capitalist and the capitalist class as a whole had 
one aim — to extract the maximum amount of surplus- 

. , * The salaries paid to the top working-class bureaucrats are very 
" l §n. One of the leaders of the American Union of Operating Engi- 
nes, Delony, for example, was paid $55,000 plus $17,225 expenses; 
^mes Hoff a, President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
« Paid $50,000 a year and John Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
^nto n got the sam6t These incomes are equal t0 t hose of the rentier 

Millionaires. 
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value from the workers. Today the bourgeoisie r« ■ 
contradictory position. The capitalists tochv i* a v ^ 
also want to appropriate, and do approprfalo ?, C ° Ui > 
mum surplus-value. But they, and, especi allv' lu- ma ^ 
ernments, have to ensure that the proletariat rem^ 8 ° v ' 
the political influence of the bourgeoisie and T Un ^ 
take the path of revolution.i " d does not 

It must, unfortunately, be admitted that so far fh* u 
geojsie of the chief capitalist countries has 
doing this, with the exception of France and ItX wh m 
he Communist parties have a dominant influence amn^ 
the proletarians. e am °ng 

In the U.S.A. there is still not even a reformist m*c 

hi Britain the bourgeoisie still has a very considerable 
influence over the proletariat. The last parliamentary ele^ 

Ttl g r !£ e C r SSrVatives a ™*»*ty. Various esti- 
mate, show that about a third of the workers organised in 
trade unions vote for the Conservatives. At the last elec- 
tions 15^600,000 people voted for the opLfy bo^geois 
parties (Conservatives, Liberals, etc.) and 12,200,000 for 
the Labour Party whose Right-Wing leadership more and 
more opemy gives its support to caoitalism. 
m How has the British bourgeoisie succeeded in preserv- 
ing its influence over the proletariat? There can be no 
doubt that the tradition of parliamentarism has played 



of JSuSa ? 5 etweei » th e economic and political interest? 

the US A Zf? demonstrated during the 1959 steel strike in 
who hf-S J S£ \ Pre * ldent of the United States Steel Corporation, 
anxionft^lhf % 5tru ?S ] <: ™ behalf of the capitalists, ivas obviously 
r iht of It^Lr ? Ut A mth l View t0 re - es tablishing the uncontrolled 
But th/ 5 S -° ♦? a ? they Iiked with workers in their factories. 
did 5 ™ PJ 1 IS S' m '.\V nterests of the bourgeois class as a whole. 
Sm to ™^ bl "er struggle for political reasons and forced 
mm io come to terms with the workers. 
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t must be added the ideological influence 
• the church, the bourgeois press, the enema 

ifradi°- , rr»1laose oF the Second Intemation- 

he £ of the working-class aris- 

•J as bei ?hat followed the bourgeois way of Me; m the 
ocracy that foi ow bourge oi S political parties 

U« wa VIr P of a mass Communist Party in Britain 

» d the the U S AO are to be explained by the fact that 

< and \ a r<.er sec ion of the working class than the old 
a mU ch larger _ sec offi [q consider [t 

^"SSMU capitalism without a revolu- 

ti011 ' * nrrio nf the working class, and the efforts of 
to retain "s influence over .he proletariat 
the bourgeo sie t o r between the two systems 

Under C °lpdTn a cer an Increase in real wages dur- 

"The bourgeoisie today can easily agree to a certain in- 
crease in the real wages of a part of 
and at the same time increase its own P^\™^' 
progress is bringing about a rapid mc re* se in the pr due 
tivify of labour-it has increased by at least 0O-6O per 
cent since the First World War. The : work ng week tha 
was then 48 hours has not been greatly reduced. In 195b 
1959 the working week was (hours) 

Prance W«t German, Britain Italy M» ™f 
45 40 * 48 r, ° 

(The U.S. figure is the average for those working full and 
Part time and is not a normal working week.) 

The rate of growth of labour P^ucUvity wa s nve 
times greater than the reduction in the working week. 
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Th,s means that the additional product in it, 
(irrespective of the change in prices a" d t h„ " alUra ' for ra 
rency that capital appr opriates s cons Me Zl ° f «5 
than it was forty, or even ten years » ? gre ^ 
means that the bourgeoisie Qf ^ « ^ Th ls ; ^ 

tries receives constantly growing profits and r ^ ca *n- 
a much larger section of the working ; cla S s T. "I ° Ver 
labour aristocracy. b s lhan the old 

One of the reasons for a very large section „e ^ 
«4 .working class still being contend w h " f'^?* 
under capitalism is the social insurance "L condition 
to the grave- that was introduced alter the Z ^ ^ 
War. Workers and their wives ^receive hf «f W ° rld 
s^kness, in old age and on the birth of a^nd 
are widows' pensions; grants ire mil V a cl) dd; there 
for children when there Is more * l u mnis and 

paid to the incapacitated S , » T benefits are 
workers receive a ^fortnight's oaM h^H^o agreements 

workers and Lnl 116 colIective agreements between 

fTnd to XhTi yerS 1 P '" 0ViSi0n is made for «» '-"trance 
runo to which the employer contributes. 

diture on r,H, - hat W ° rkerS Pay 0n| y P art of the expen- 

aL) ( but ?in n n er t L S PaW by the ca P italist * and the 
more in ^h, f y P the WOrkin S class a * a whole pays 
inlect to™ ^ ° fvarious contributions and direct and 
an ' , a " '* receives in befits. Social insur- 

gfves \u7Zo^r h0USh k " far ' CSS tha " —> ^ 
become, m nT , a / erUm co " fi °"ence that he will not 
oecome impoverished or starve. 

to'retlin^ tbat the bour gcoisie, in its efforts 

everv nL m i ? ° Ver the workers ' mak « use of 
every posstble form of demagogy and bribery. 
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, dominant influence of bourgeois ideology over the 
The ° of Britain and the U.S.A. is, of course, a transi- 
w ° h-nomenon. As the general crisis of capitalism deep- 
ent the number of permanently unemployed increases, 
enS ;.?p S class struggle and the struggle for peace become 
aS ,rute that influence will weaken. Evidence of this 
m °in be seen in the struggle between the Left- and the 
Lht-Wing leadership of the British Labour Party in tne 
S t«Z influence of Communists of the British and Amer- 
■Z Tirade unions and in the growing class battles of the 
working class against the rule of the capitalists. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE NEW (THIRD) STAGE OP THE GENFRAr 

OF CAWTAUSM ^ CRlS,S 

« world situauon <«d ifSe "he n ^ ° f the fa- 
ther development. The ch ef C om p , f n f° Spects for fur- 
transition from capital™ In r ° f ° Ur epoch is the 
which was the G?eat Octob S^l^I ° f 
sia. It s the epoch nf cr^. i ? Kevolut! °n in Rus- 
world social and'econoL ? t s "T™ 
revolutions and national Hh^f. ' che , ep0Ch °f socialist 
of the collapse oflSS'™"^; eP ° Ch 
colonial system, the epoch of ?h» » . / t,M of the 
Peoples on the oath of t , e " Uy ° f more and mo ™ 
socialism and coml In ™ a " d ° f the trium P h of 

Modern T V el ~ T t T * worM ^ scale, 
ent day a new dfst n " i °T HneS has given the P res " 
system is belrn^ i" g MtUre - the world socialist 
ment of society g " ****** factor in th * ^elop- 

Hah^^t n o^h e fi t w • ing sodaust a p° io ^ sts f - «*- 

base their arguLms o ?IVT, ^ V ™ thesiS " They 
of the canitahV wnL " faCt tfaat the economic might 

world, am hat » « 'T^^ tha " that of the socia1k 
the post-war years h.L , T P ^ Bt economic « rowth in 
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The economic superiority of capitalism, however, is be- 
rapidly reduced by the higher rates of development 
f° g he socialist countries. Rates of development higher 
^ « pre-war have been an exception in the capitalist 

mitries; they were not due to the "normal" expansion 
°f the capitalist market but to the war-time exhaustion 
°f stocks of commodities at the capitalist factories and 
? n the hands of the population, to the destruction of whole 
cities and regions and to the great reduction in the out- 
put of consumer goods during the war years. 

This unusual expansion of the capitalist market, owing to 
which there was no world crisis up to 1958, is now played 
out. In the coming period the rates of growth in capitalist 
production as a whole will be much lower than heretofore, 
although in some countries, and in some branches of in- 
dustry there may still be high rates of growth. As time 
goes on the over-production crises will become more pro- 
found, more acute and destructive and they will cause a 
considerable regression in capitalist production. 

As we have said above, the growth of production in 
the capitalist world has been, and still is, mainly in the 
highly-developed countries and the economically under- 
developed countries are still poor. The latest U.N. data 
available on the national income of the under-developed 
countries show the tremendous gulf between the rich and 
poor countries of the capitalist world. The national in- 
come per head of population per annum was (dollars): 



U.S.A. 



HIGHLY DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

. . . . 2,027 Groat Britain 



1,000 



UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 



India 68 

Pakistan 65 

Burma 50 

Indonesia 65 

Bolivia 55 

Paraguay 96 

Haiti 07 

Uganda 52 



enya 



60 



Nigeria . . 
Congo . . . 
Saudi Arabia 
Yemen . . . 
Libya . . . 
Angola . . 
Jordan . . . 
Liberia . - , 
Ethiopia, etc. 



64 
S3 



less than 
50 dollars 
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These figures are from four to ten year. nM 
course, are not accurate. But the difference bPhl* 1 *' of 
India, and the U.S.A. and Great Britain is so 1* 8a * 
inaccuracies in the figures quoted are of no si*n? fi that 
It is obvious that these figures contradict the hoZ^ 
propagandists picture of flourishing capitalism 
that large sections of the population of the capital?,? rl * 

asr poverty> are ^ «S5SS 

Statements by authoritative representatives of th* K, 
capitalists and in the bourgeois press prove that fhi, 8 
capitalist reality and not communist propaganda Th° N K 
York Times, the leading United States" new„ ^ 
this in its International Edition of June 27 I960 <<Th* 
effort to improve conditions for the great mass of people 
of the under-developed countries is lagging traaicX 
Nearly two billion of our fellow human bein|s toda^ 
hungry sick (and yet without medical care), ragged dir- 

lLT^TJ eC T Shelter ' ' ■ ' And ' Worst of all, wiihout 
hope that their future or their children's will be any bet- 
ter. , . i he needy and hungry countries... have inched 
forward very slowly— and in some parts of the world 
have actually lost ground in the last ten years." The paper 
adds that the gap between the "have" and the "have-not" 
countries shows a tendency to grow rather than lessen, 
u ' , * ' a blg An ^rican businessman, wrote in his 
book The Communist Challenge to American Business: 
Our great prosperity and their abject poverty have be- 
come incompatible, . . . Tragically, too, the disparity in- 
tensifies each year. The rich nations pull steadily farther 
ahead of the less fortunate." 
The advocates of capitalism are loud in advertising the 
aid given in the past by the imperialist powers to their 
colonies and the "aid" they are now giving to the under- 
developed countries. That "aid", however, is but a small 
part of the profits that the colonialists receive annually 
from their present and former colonies. Three British 
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, Dutch) colonial companies, Royal Dutch Shell, 
(P ar , l l atl d British Petroleum, in 1959 received a total 
U rnfir Caftfr taxes) of 844 million dollars. This sum 
?' many times" greater than the total "aid" granted by 
l5 Z\n to its colonies and the under-developed countries, 
fhe internal laws of capitalism make aid without any 
?rUs attached to it a matter of impossibility. The under- 
fvploped countries can emerge ffom their poverty only 
r breaking the fetters of imperialism and developing 
5h e ir economy independently; socialist countries afford 
them whatever help they can. 

The capitalist world is split into a number of groups 
that are economically hostile to each other even though 
they are military allies in the struggle against the social- 
ist world. The U.S.A., who immediately following the Sec- 
ond World War was able, owing to its economic supe- 
riority, to subordinate other countries to its influence (the 
Marshall Plan, economic and military "aid", the building 
of military bases in foreign countries neighbouring on the 
socialist world), has been compelled to ask Britain and 
West Germany for help to save the dollar from collapse 
in face of an unfavourable balance of payments, and also 
to curtail expenditure abroad. Tt is interesting to note- 
that the Ford Motor Company, despite the request of 
the U.S. Government, did not abandon its plan to buy 
up all the shares of the British Ford Company and spent 
300,000,000 dollars on it; the Kaiser Company also refused 
to give up the building of a new aluminium works in 
Australia at the cost of 100,000,000 dollars. Profit before 
patriotism! And so we see that even a country as rich as 
the U.S.A. is unable to finance huge armaments and carry 
on the cold war throughout the world without detriment to 
its economy. 

The imperialist countries of Western Europe are in the 
Process of forming two opposing groups— the Six headed 
by the Federal Republic of Germany, and the Seven 
headed by Great Britain. When these countries are in the 
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grip of an over-production crisis, the struggle bet 
the two groups will undoubtedly become much sh 
The internal laws of capitalism inevitably lead to a w^T" 
ening of the entire capitalist world in the struggle ofn 
against all and the subordination of the weaker count • 
to the stronger. mries 
In contradistinction to this all the countries of in 
socialist world are on an equal footing. They have a 6 
identical social system (although at various stages | 
development) and are united by a common purpose 
common political line and a single ideology— Marxism 
Leninism. They constitute a fraternal community of so- 
cialist states united by mutual comradely assistance. Every 
country in the socialist world is interested in the eco- 
nomic progress of all other socialist countries; the stronger 
consider it their international duty to help the weaker, 
as the Soviet Union is doing. This is a tremendous ad- 
vantage which the socialist world has over the capitalist 
world; it gives the socialist world tremendous strength 
and is the basic reason for its becoming a factor that 
more and more determines the course of world develop- 
ment in the interests of peace and social progress although 
its population is only 1,000 million as compared to the 
almost 2,000 million population of the non-socialist 
world. 

The capitalist world, on the contrary, is rent by the 
numerous and constantly sharpening contradictions that 
weaken it. Here are the most important of them. 

h The contradiction between the U.S.A. and the other 
capitalist countries that are striving to free themselves 
from the fetters of American imperialism that holds them 
in bondage on the pretext of defending them from com- 
munism. 

2. The contradiction between the imperialist powers 
and the colonies. The seven-year war in Algeria, the Congo 
events, the struggle in the British colonies in Africa, etc., 
are evidence of the sharpness of this contradiction. The 
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. rU ggle of the colonial peoples against colonialism is 
^vely supported by those former colonies that have 
J Ire ady liberated themselves; the liberated countries have 
* total population of about 800,000,000. Needless to s:<y, 
this struggle is given every possible support by the social- 
1st countries. 

3, The contradiction between the countries headed by 
the U.S.A. that stand for a sharper struggle between the 
two systems, for military alliances and are against dis- 
armament on the one hand, and the large group of peace- 
loving countries that have adopted a neutralist position 
in the struggle between the two systems on the other. 
Although American statesmen have called neutrality "im- 
moral" the number of neutralist countries continues to 
grow. 

4. The contradiction between the imperialist countries 
on questions of the export of commodities and capital 
and on questions of foreign policy. A sharp struggle is 
going on among the NATO countries for leadership in that 
alliance, on questions of the distribution of expenses, on 
the arming of West Germany with atomic weapons and 
on the direction of their common policy against the so- 
cialist countries. The U.S.A. wants a "tough" policy in 
respect of China — the non-recognition and blockade of 
China, the arming of Chiang Kai-shek, etc.; Britain and 
Japan want to trade with China and in view of this pur- 
sue a "softer" policy. The U.S.A. and West Germany are 
striving to make the situation arising out of the Berlin 
question more acute; other capitalist countries want to 
fi ud a way to the settlement of the question. West Ger- 
many does not recognise the Oder-Neisse line as the Ger- 
many frontier; de Gaulle and the British Government 
recognise it. 

All these contradictions serve to weaken the capitalist 
w °rld as a whole. 

There are also sharp contradictions within each cap- 
ttalist country. 



■0—648 
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1. The contradiction between labour and capital. The 
1961 general strike in Belgium that shook the whole coun- 
try and the strike movement in other capitalist countries 
bear witness to the seriousness of this contradiction. 

2. The contradiction between monopoly capitalists and 
other sections of the population due to the distribution 
of the national income and the character of economic 
policy in respect of such questions as prices, taxes, tariffs, 
etc. As the monopolies grow stronger and the economic 
position of the country deteriorates this struggle becomes 
sharper, 

3. The contradiction in the sphere of agriculture be- 
tween peasants owning little or no land on the one hand 
and the landlords who defend their land and their feudal 
rights' and the colonialists who protect the land and plan- 
tations they have stolen on the other. This contradiction 
is very sharp in Africa and Latin America and in some 
Asian countries (Pakistan, Iran). There is also the contra- 
diction between the farmers of the capitalist countries and 
the big monopolies that plunder them. 

4. The struggle between Negroes and Whites, not only 
in Africa but also in the U.S.A. There is this evidence of 
the intensity of the struggle in the U.S.A.; at the time of 
writing more than six years had passed since the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.A. passed its "historic" decision on the 
integration of the schools.^ There are nevertheless states 
in the southern part of the U.S.A. in which not a single 
Negro child goes to school with white children. Negroes 



l In Eastern Turkey, for instance, feudalism is still very much 
alive. ««. . . Landowners and Sheikhs . . . previously held despotic mm 
in the eastern provinces ... some of them (before the new lum _ 
Government introduced a change. — E. V.) owning fifty or n™^* 
lages as their personal property ... the population were litt e rnu 
than serfs of the feudal landowner." (The 1 imes, December u jjo 

i In the 1959-1960 school year, only 181,000 out of 3,021 ,00G W 
children (6 per cent) attended schools together -with white > chiwre 
In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolii a n 
a single Negro child was allowed to attend schools for white crniarei 



rhPrn states are unable to enjoy their constitu- 
& th f ^SreStTi times. In many African ^cou^ 
tional rights at _eieL Congo — Africans in their own 

£ uth Af Rhod- { toe Cog ^ 

oatiVe p sailed wooers and cannot join the trade unions 
fthe white workers warmongers and the 

would claim, me y f participate in 

different classes and from al walk 01 J from 

this m^^^^SSTwSS to the work- 
world-famous scient sts ' %™ Jorkers People of different 

movement is universal, it is a movement iu 

The events in Britain in I960 show * « 
and the sharpness of the struggle for p *aoe 
sion of the Labour Party Congres * U £ ubour 

rejection of atomic weapons and the split m J nc ^ . 
Pa'rty parliamentary group over the ? ^ the d.rec 
tionof British policy, whether it was to be a war or a peace 
policy. The champions of war-the Am ™. ™ the 
of arms, the West-German generals and «vanchuts. the 
French militarists-are gradually Uwi ng their follow 
ing, although they still constitute a big and dangerous 

f °These contradictions are frequently ^^JJ^ 
imperialism has bought over the treacherous upper stratum 
of the ruling classes of many countries the feudals 
and reactionaries, to use them in the struggle against com 
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and other puppets. PP ° rt to Chi a«S Kai- sh 

The New York Times, the bie°ett n <5 
admitted (August 21, 1957) that"' w' P , SPaper ' 
to the co.d war that' who IT^U^Z^.^ 
fore our ally rw rfl k t - communism is th Pl -p 

*■* of ji^SSZ^ 
of Nicaragua, Batista of CubT Truil n T^r' 
Republic, Franco of Spain ? Th u ! S a ^ D ° minica « 
of the gendarme of react on thrn^ ♦ P 'P the ro 'e 
world. reaction throughout the capitalist 

For this reason the struggle aminsc 4™ ■ 

isin is ]; nked up with ttfsjs ^£rs imperiai - 

ary regime of the given counts ai f mst . the reaction- 
placemen in that com-™ Th? y , " against the U -S. 
«* events in Laos an7somh T^™ 1 ta C " ba - 

country. all0W Ej senhower to visit that 

*SSfK r ™ « 

particular to weaken th/ n- * ^ Capitalism and in 
theclaimaTrtoleadershio nf th° f American imperiaI " 
was clearly demons rated 7th ' ^ P ' ta,ist World ™ s 
U.S.A. did not succeedTn JL? 6 e " d 0f 1960 who » the 
of votes, as it had ,1^ 5 g the nece «ary number 

Congo ^4Slt 6 ^ ? SUPP ° rt ° f its 

t h e ^ssaaa aaar- despite 

* * * 
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The Soviet Union has not only broken the American 
monopoly in atomic weapons but has forged ahead of the 
United States in some very important branches of science 
and technology, particularly in the sphere of the most 
modern weapons; this has been an important factor ena- 
bling the socialist world to play a decisive role in world 
affairs. 

This is not something fortuitous but, in the final anal- 
ysis, derives from the different nature of the social system. 
In the Soviet Union and the socialist countries, education 
and science are a state matter. The most capable and 
talented young people from all sections of the popula- 
tion study in the universities and other higher educa- 
tional establishments and are integrated into scientific 
work. 

In the 1960-1961 academic year there were 2,396,000 
students at higher schools in the U.S.S.R. and 1,913,000 
in the U.S.A. (this last figure does not include students 
at junior colleges and in the freshman and sophomore 
years at other colleges where the academic level is that 
of the senior classes of the Soviet secondary school). 

Only young people from a relatively small group of 
families with high incomes can get an education in the 
u universities. A recent survey found out that the cost 
oi tour years' professional training to the average medical 
student was $11,642 or $2,910 a year, and that over 80 
Per cent of his financial resources came from parents and 
otrier relatives (quoted from The Economist, June 18, 1960). 

DVtoiisly the sons and daughters of workers, small farm- 
ers and clerics obtain a higher education only by way of 

sctnn 10 - n " t The selection of young people for careers in 
•ence is also made from a very narrow circle, 

lahT S ? ardl in the U - S - A " is conducted mainly in the 
Elec H r 3 ° f the big busfnesses such as ^e General 
Rad" r> the BeI1 Tele P hone Manufacturing Co., the 
proh? Cor P° ration of America, etc. Scientists work on 
fims the solution of which will bring higher profits 
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to the concerns they work for. Even universities den 
on subsidies from wealthy capitalists. peml 

U.S. Government expenditure on education and scipn 
is very small. The budget expenditure of the Fed* i 
Government in the 1959-1960 fiscal year was (million, 
of dollars): ns 

Major national security (i. c. armaments —E, V.) /f . 

Veteran services and benefits ' ' * ' 

Interest on the war loans j lM 

Total spent on war ■ • • • . . '.700 

Promotion of education , &$> 

Promotion of science rcsearrh, libraries and museums " " 119 

These figures, taken from the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States for 1960 (p. 369), show that only one 
per cent of U.S. budget expenditure is devoted to science 
and education. 

U.S. scientific successes have been achieved largely 
with the aid of European scientists who emigrated to 
America at the time of fascist rule in their own countries, 
or during and after the Second World War (for instance, 
Einstein, Szilard, von Braun, Fermi, Wagner). Soviet 
science is developing through the efforts of Soviet sci- 
entists. 

The further development of the competition between 
the two systems will undoubtedly lead to a still greater 
superiority of the socialist over the capitalist world in 
science and engineering. 

* * * 

The capitalist world has no single ideology, nor can 
it have one ideology for all in a society made up of an- 
tagonistic classes. 

The official ideology of the ruling classes of the im- 
perialist countries is anti-communism. All the measures 
adopted by the bourgeois state, all the events that take 
place in the world, are judged from that point of view; 
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tone is proof that the chief content of the present 
thiS h The main direction of the development of society 
c ^ q specific features are determined by the world 
an St system, by the forces that are struggling against 
s0Cia t km for the socialist reconstruction of society. 
US policy is based on anti-communism. But, as 

, Prominent American journalist and writer, C. L. Sulz- 
t:S^t his What's Wrong with U.S. Foreign PoI«y. 
^We have allowed our policy to become synonymous 

X anti-communism Anti-communism alone is no 

r^niirv Hitler discovered this." 

P The ideology of anti-communism, however, is not shared 
hvflfe peoples of the neutralist countries, nor the peoples 
Sf he colonies and semi-colonies, nor the revolutionary 
proletariat of the imperialist countries, even f the m - 
p r alTsts do mobilise such Right-Wing scciahsts as Gait- 
K, Spaak and Brandt and the Church to aid them m 
snreadine the doctrine of anti-communism. 
P The absence of a uniform ideology weakens the cap- 
ita ist world. Selfish personal interests, the effort, especi- 
afly in the U.S.A., to get rich at all costs, undermine the 
foundations of bourgeois society Crime alcoho ism and 
addiction to drugs are constantly on he ^crease the 
number of suicides and of the mentally .11 is also ,n- 

Cr The n &. S . News and Worfd Report (September 26, 1960) 
published the following summary of reports from F3.1- 
and local police officers on the incidence of crime in uoa. 

one m aider— every hour 
WHS robbery— every 7 minutes 
one aggravated assault-cvery 4 inmulcs 
one serious larceny— every romiHo 
one auto tlielt— every 2 minutes 
one burglary— every 40 seconds 
Raymond Chandler, a Canadian writer, says of the 
U.S.A. that it is a world in which gangsters can run the 
whole country; a world in which the mayor of your ci ty 
can pardon a murderer if he is paid for it; a world m 
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Si? "* d -n a da* street . 

not app Jy; K:r*3d ta Xh Pe ° Ple t3!k ^tfe 
bery in broad dayhgh tnSJSS y ° U may 

the capitalist countries. " ali spheres of lift £ 

* » * 

The above arp m n, 
factors that -* imporia* 

o become a decisive force in £ em system 
they also show that the general cri^ p y deveto J»»«it; 
reached a new, third stage The S2 ? f ?«*"H"l has 
f I«Se group of Eurooe^ fl , i V' P of s ociaIism in 
*»« third of the 5^ that con 

of he forces £hs ™2hty growth 

world, the continued ^akenin' ^ ^r thro ^^ut the 
nahsm i n th e eco aon Tc~? * he P ° Sition ot ™V 
tremendous new upsurge of If t " WUh Socia,is ^ *" 

s^tem, the growing instahilL J Si 1 f the colonial 
astern of world economy h ?° f the em ™ 
^ Of capit al;s - *&ttiSiZt 

natiiMN 1C -i.^ S -^3 and WorTd p"'ff V aVa 'l flbIe in tho "ores for 
ms t0 the state. c msm act of plunder—the sale of 



f state-monopoly capitalism and the growth of militar- 
ism; the deepening of the contradictions between the mo- 
nopolies and the interests of the nation as a whole; the 
curtailment of bourgeois democracy, the tendency to auto- 
cratic and fascist methods of government; the profound 
crisis in bourgeois politics and ideology — all bear witness 
to the fact that the general crisis of capitalism has en- 
tered a new stage of development 

The specific feature of the new stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism is that it has not emerged in connec- 
tion with a world war, but in conditions of the competi- 
tion between the two systems, when the balance of forces 
is changing more and more in favour of socialism and 
there is a great aggravation of all the contradictions of 
imperialism, in conditions in which the successful struggle 
of the peace-loving forces for the establishment and 
strengthening of peaceful coexistence has not allowed the 
imperialists to disrupt world peace with their aggressive 
actions, in a situation of upsurge in the struggle of the 
masses for democracy, national liberation and socialism. 

It is clear, therefore, that to compare the socialist and 
capitalist worlds mechanically from the standpoint of pop- 
ulation, area or volume of production, as the capitalist 
advocates do, is quite inadequate as a measure of the 
strength of the two social systems. The might of the social- 
ist camp is much greater than the aggregate of all the so- 
cialist countries. Socialism has strong supporters in the 
capitalist world, among them the working class that is en- 
gaged in economic and political struggle against capital, 
and especially the vanguard of the proletariat which under 
tne guidance of the Marxist-Leninist oarties is waging 
Political struggle for the overthrow of the capitalist system. 
Among the supporters of socialism there are the peasants 
wno are fighting against the landlords and monopolists, and 
«ie peoples of colonies and former colonial countries that 
J-e struggling against the imperialists, etc. Objectively, al- 
°ugh as yet far from consciously, the great majority of 
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the population in the capitalist world are on the 
socialism. Capitalism, on the other hand, has no ^ ° f 
ers in the socialist world, apart from the taatafflcS^ 
nants of the former ruling classes. nt rem " 

The dynamics of capitalist society must inevitablv i P „ 
to an increase in the number of that society's enenrU 
the main contradiction of capitalism becomes more ar„f? 
In any socialist country, on the contrary, the loneer th 
socialist system exists and the greater the extent tn 
which socialist production and culture develop tht> mnr! 
quickly will the potential allies of capitalism i n that 
country disappear. The dreams of the capitalists that thev 
will be able to restore capitalism have no basis in reality 
1 he strengthening unity and constantly growing might 
of the socialist world ensure the complete victory of 
socialism in all the countries of that world. 

Time is working for socialism, for communism! 

* * * 

Now let us try to outline the prospects for the further 
development of capitalism. 

Historically, the fate of capitalism is already sealed; 
the system is doomed to perish and make way for a higher 
social system, communism. It would be difficult to proph- 
esy when this process will end on a world-wide scale, 
or the forms that it will take. The break-up of capitalism 
will result from the struggle of the working class that 
has united under its leadership all working people and all 
the progressive forces of bourgeois society. This struggle 
will not necessarily be everywhere in the form of an armed 
uprising. In a number of countries the transition to so- 
cialism may be relatively peaceful. Marx's idea of the 
possibility of "buying out" the bourgeoisie in some coun- 
tries may prove correct. 

We may prophesy the following for the foreseeable 
future. 
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The U.S.S.R. will overtake the U.S.A. economically and 
develop the world's most powerful economy. 

China, whose people constitute about one quarter of 
the world population, will achieve a certain level of devel- 
opment of the productive forces and become economically 
one of the world's greatest powers. 

The world socialist system as a whole will surpass 
economically the capitalist system. This development will 
weaken and* shake the capitalist system, will hasten its 
end. The world socialist system will become the deciding 
factor in the development of human society. 

The colonial system will disappear. The former colonies 
will be developing their economy rapidly with the aid 
of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 

A third world war, as a war between capitalism and 
socialism, is scarcely likely to break out if the peoples 
of all countries are active in the struggle for peace and 
if the question of war is decided by those capitalist states- 
men who can think sanely. 1 The realisation that a war 
conducted with modern weapons could lead to such 
tremendous losses of life and materials that victory could 
not compensate them, that the superiority of the Soviet 
Union in rocketry is an established fact, and that defeat 
in a war launched against the will of the overwhelming 
majority of the people (as demonstrated by the growing 
peace movement) would mean the end of the capitalist 
system— the realisation of this by bourgeois statesmen 
makes a third world war very unlikely. The united and 



1 The political line pursued by American reactionaries was given 
clear expression by Senator Goldwater in his The Conscience of a 
Conservative, published in 1960. Goldwater demands that all nego- 
tiations with Khrushchov be stopped, that the U.S.A. should refuse 
to recognise all (!) the countries of the socialist camp, that arms 
should be supplied to underground anti-communist organisations in 
those countries, and that armed forces, supplied with atomic weapons, 
should be held ready in the event of a rebellion breaking out. In 
other words, his demands amount to a programme for the restora- 
tion of capitalism in the People's Democracies and the organisation 
of a third world war. 
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statesmen jn the capitalist countries as a result rtfwf 

-StaCEd^?* Pr ° fit by the ' su P pI y of ^ the 
count 5?*! £ = S b ° y f S^vZf^i 

made th» Ian, « P . coexistenc e. The events that 
sZnath of H?« m,t conferen <* impossible show the 
Thr ill ™ 6 "" 68 of peaceful coexistence. 

times happens as w« Tif by ° therS - (It some " 

Streak rZllt \u \ the case with the British Blue 

SS^S^TSTJ^ ohsolete before they 

constant Lu '■ weapons manufacturers find 

tween the ^ s ^^„ ^tny 18 '^,? ° UntrieS a " d be " 
to continno l^r? grc ?P s ln tho capitalist canm is bound 

"Minor ' wars esnecL^ ?! * b f ween those 
senu-colonfes from thl ^ Wars , for the ^ration of the 
are both 7S£^S^ America) 

prJrUT^ Ca f al and further ««* technical 

and aggravate thl V7 ! y Permanently unemployed 
aggiavate the class struggle. The effort to preserve 
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the capitalist system will compel capital to make certain 
concessions to the working class. 

The capitalist cycle will show a tendency to become 
shorter because the rapid technical developments of today 
make machinery and equipment morally obsolescent much 
earlier than v/as formerly the case so that the building 
of factories and the renewal and expansion of constant 
capital takes place more rapidly than before. Evidence 
of this is to be seen in the economic crisis that began in 
the U.S.A. in 1960. Economic crises will become more 
profound than they were in the first fifteen years after 
the Second World War.* 

The situation that obtains during the historical transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism is so exceptionally in- 
tricate that a more concrete forecast cannot be made. We 
may, however, forecast as a matter of great probability 
that the twentieth century will be the last century of cap- 
italism. By the end of the century there will either be no 
capitalism at all, or there will remain only insignificant 
remnants of it. 

The twentieth century will go down in history as the 
century of the death of capitalism and the triumph of 
communism. 



!u Ac ^ 01 L dins t0 the new index of the Federal Reserve System, the 
index ^S)^ 00 CriSSS ° f the U S A ' was (P ercent ^8e drop in 

1048-1919 8 

1953-1954 jo 

1957-1958 14 



(National City Bank Monthly Letter, March I960, p. 85). 



